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ECTURES OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 

DEPARTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 

ON FEDUCATION.—A Series of SIX INTRODUTORY LEC- 

TURES intended to explain the objects of the Department, and 

of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, will be delivered in 

the New Theatre,on MONDAY Evenings, being the |6th, 23rd, 
g0th November, 7th, 14th, 2lst December, 1857, at eight o’clock. 

November 16. 
J. On the Functions of the Science and Art Department. By 
HENKY COLE, Esq., C.B., Secretary and General Superintendent. 
November 23. 
IT. On the Gift of the Sheepshanks Gallery in aid of forming a 
National Collection of British Art. By R. REDGRAVE, Esq., 
B.A., Inspector-General for Art. 
November 30. 

III. On Science Instructions in Connexion with the Department. 

By Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Inspector-General for Science. 
December 7. 

IV. On the Central Training ‘School for Art. 

BURCHETT, Esq., Mead Master. 
December 14. 

Y. On the Museum of Ornamental Art. By J.C. ROBINSON, 

Esq., Keeper of the Museum of Ornamental Art. 
December 21. 

VI. Ona National Collection of Architectural Art. By JAMES 
FERGUSSON, Esq., M.R.I. B.A., Manager of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 

A Registration Fee of One Shilling will give Admission to the 
whole course of Six Lectures. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Museum and Offices. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


By RICHARD 


Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON beg to announce that they have COM- 
MENCED their SEASON for the SALE of BOOKS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, COINS, and MEDALS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, ANTIQUITIES, and all other Works connectei 
with LITERA’ TU RE and ART, and will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand. on FRIDAY, Novem- 
ber 6.and four following days,at L o'clock precisely, a VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the STOCK of 
MESSRS. G. & J. ROBINSON, booksellers of Liverpool (retired 
from Business). Also, the LIBRARY of the late W. H. PRIN- 
SEP, Esq. 

Catalogues are now ready. 





Portion oF THE LipraRy oF W. C. HAZLITY, Esa. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
November 1?, at_| o'clock precisely, a portion ‘of the LIBRARY 
of W. C. HAZLITT, Esq., consisting of a capital selection of the 
best Modern Editions of English Histcrical, Dramatic, and Mis- 
cellaneous Works. 

Catalogues are now ready. 


Srocx OF A Cov NTRY “Booxsetzen. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, in NOVEMBER, the 
STOCK of a COUNTRY BOOKSELLER, comprising Books in 
the different branches of Literature. 





LEMENTARY DRAWING IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE POOR.—The Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education is now prepared to receive 
applications from Schools for the poor, either Male or Female, 
requiring instruction in Elementary Drawing in the Metropolis. 
The fee for the instruction is £5 a-year, payable in advance, for 
one lesson a-week in each School. The scholars are examined 
annually, and may obtain Prizes. The Masters, Mistresses, and 
Pupil Teachers of the Schools may participate in the instruction 
given, and when able to teach drawing themselves, may add £8 
a-year to their allowances from the Committee of Council on 
Education. A grant to the extent of 40 per cent. is made in aid 
of purchasing examples. 


For further,information and lists of examples, apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, W. 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education. Ne oa 





HE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEO- 
LOGY, JERMYN STREET, will be reopened, after the 
repairs,on MONDAY, the 2nd of November. A Descriptive Guide 
to the Museum, which is open from Ten to Four o’¢lock every 
= but FRIDAY, is published, and may be obtained im the hall, 
price 6d. 


MINING. —Mr. Warineton W. Smyrna, 
M.A., will Commence alCourse of Sixty Lectures on Mining, at the 
Government School of Mines, on MONDAY, the 2nd November, at 
Three o'clock, Fee to the Course, £2. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Curator and Registrar. 


ER “MA SESTY’S THEATRE.— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—MADAME JETTY TREFFZ. 

Programme for MONDAY, 2nd RE 1857. — Part 
I.— Overture ‘* Semiramide,” Rossini; Valses Sentimentales 
(Ist set) “Constance,” Jullien, third time of performance in 
England; Symphony-Allegretto from the ‘‘ Symphony in FT,” 
Beethoven; Air, ‘ Batti, Batti,” (Don Juan) Mozart, Madile. 
IETLY TREFFZ; Violoncello Obligato, Mr. G. Collins; Polka 
Mazourka—Jullien (third time of performance in England); Sym- 
phony, Allegro and Storm, from the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” 
Beethoven ; Solo—Trumper, “ The Soldier Tired,” Dr. Arne—Mr. 
= Harper ; Quadrille, “The British Army,” Jullien; Solos by 
MM. Lavigne, Pratten, De Folly, Collinet, Hardy, Hughes, 
Phillips, and Keenig. 

Part II.—Operatic Selection from Verdi's Grand Opera ‘ La 
Traviata "—Solos by MM. Lavigne, Pratten, Hughes, Phillips, 
and Konig—Verdi: German Lied, ‘The Young Recruit ”— 
Madame Jetty Treff-— Kucken ; Valses Sentimentales (Second 
Set), “* Les Soupirs "—Third Time of Performance—Jullien; Soio, 
Trombone, “I Capuletti—Mr. Henry Russell, his Second Ap- 
pearance in London: Galop, “ Pelissier,’’ D’Albert. 

Prices of Admission :— Promenade, ls.: Upper Boxes, Is; Gal- 
lery, Is ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d.,and up- 
wards. Private Boxes to be secured at the Box Office of the 
Theatre; at all the principal Libraries and Music-sellers; and at 
Jullien and Co." 8,214, Regent Street, where Prospectuses with 
ull perticulars may be obtained. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtait.ed with perfect security. 

The interest is payable in January and July, either at the Head 
Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout the 


Country. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


nications * and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
icat 


IVIN G ¢ CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Rumber for NOVEMBER contains 
JOHN GIBSON, Esq., R.A. 
WITH MEMOIR. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187 a, Picca- 
dilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Ficet Street. 








CoLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES AND WoORKs OF ART. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
LU WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street. Strand, EARLY in the 
SEASON, an Interesting and Valuable COL LECTION of ANTI 
QUITIES and WORKS of ARTS, ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPTS, &e. &e. 


Rare Books FrrRoM THE LIBRARY OF AN Buca Courrctos. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, during the EARLY 
PART of the SEASON, some Valuable and Rare BOOKS from 


the LIBRARY of an Eminent Collector. ,* 





Smart BuT VaLvaBLe Cabinet oF Roman Coins. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 


Works connec ted with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, | 


at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, EARLY in the 
SEASON.a Smail but Valuable COLLECTION of ROMAN COINS, 


in Gold, Silver, and Copper, many in fine state, the Property of a | 


Gentleman retiring from the pursuit. 
Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 
THE PRINCIPAL PoRTION OF THE ‘Taxo1ctcat AND CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY OF THF LATE Ricut Hon. anv Riout Rev. THE 

LORD BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 

N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, in DECEMBER, by 


order of the Executors, the Principal Portion of the CLASSICAL | 


and THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP BLOMFIELD, inciuding many 
works with his Valuabie Manuscript Notes. 

Cats nlogues are Deeper: 





Tue Works OF THE LATE VERY EMINENT Encraver, CHARLES 
TURNER, Fsa., A.R.A. 


MES SSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts. will SELL by AUCTION, 
in pursuance of the Will of the deceased, at their House. 3, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, during the Season, the ENGRAVED 
WORKS of the late CHARLES TURNER, Esq., A.R.A., the 
much distinguished mezzotinto engraver, comprising his produc- 
tions from the yer 1796 up to the period of his decease, extending 
to above 800 subjects, his last work being an admirable portrait 
of his friend, J. M. W. Turner, the celebrated artist, of whose 
highly appreciated work, the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ Mr. Charles 
Turner engraved many of the plates. Though Mr. Turner, in the 
earlier part of his long and most successful career, engraved many 
much varied and celebrated subjects, including the Shipwreck, 
after Turner, his great talent was more known as an engraver of 
the Portraits of the most distinguished men of the present 


century, of whom above 100 are from the paintings of Sir Thomas | 


Lawrence. His portraits from the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir M. A. Shee, Hoppner, and others, are very numerous. The 
Sale will comprise all the Copper and Steel engraved Plates of 
such works as were published by, or the property of, the late Mr. 
Turner, and the whole Stock of the now existing impressions of 
those Plates, together with his own Series of choice artist’s and 
engraver’s proofs of all the various plates that have been executed 
by him; also his interesting collection of proofs, touched by Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence, and other painters of celebrity; also his collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Engravings, consisting of some choice proofs 
of scme of the most famous productions of the English artists. 





Tue Extensive anp VAtvaste LIBRARY OF THE LATE VERY 
Reverenp W. D. CONYBEARE, D.D., Dean or Lianparr. 


} ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 2, Wellington Street, strand, in DECEMBER, the 
Extensive and Valuable LIBRARY, Collection of Engravings and 
Coins, formed by thelate Very Reverend W. D. CONYBEARE,D.D., 


H Dean of Llandaff. 


An Important CoLtection of Rare anv Curious Booxs anpD 
MANUSCRIPT, FROM THE DENT AND OTHER CELEBRATED LIBRA- 
RIES. THE Property or a Lirerany GENTLEMAN, DECEASED. 


} ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, during the month 
of DECEMBER, an important Collection of very rare BOOKS 
and some interesting MANUSCRIPTS, from the Dent and other 
celebrated Libraries, the property of a Literary Gentleman, 
deceased. 


Tue CoLiection oF ‘Gunn AND owain CoIns, OF THE LATE 
Carr. GRAVES, R.N., oF Her Masesty's SURVEYING SER- 
VICE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
a WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand,during the ENSUING 
SPRING, the small but interesting Collection of GREEK and 
ROMAN COINS, formed by the late Capt. GRAVES, R.N., of 
Her r Majesty's Surveying Service in a the Mediterranean. 
Tue VaLvABLe apnea OF THE LATE Ricut Hox. 
ORD ALVANLEY. 


N ESSRS. 8. ‘LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected w ith the Fine Arts, wiil SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House. 3, Wellington Street, Strand, curing the month 
of FEBRUARY, the valuable and weil-sclected LIBRARY of the 
late Right Hon. LORD ALVANLEY, removed from Pepper Hall, 
Northallerton, Yorkshire; comprising a very complete series of 
the best Vovages and ‘Travels, County Histories and Topo- 
graphical Works, Galleries and Books of Prints, and the best 
authors in English Literature. 

Catalogues are preparing. 
VaLuaBLE COLLECTION OF EARLY-ENGRAVED BRITISH AND FoREIGN 
Porrratts. 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine-Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, EARLY in the 
SEASON, a valuable Collection of Engraved BRITISH and 
FOREIGN PORTRAITS, trom King Egbert to the reign of 
Queen Anne, by artists of eminence, many in proof states, and in 
fine condition; collection of Portraits; Topographical Prints, 





Plates of Antiquities, Original Drawings, &c., illustrative of 
Horace Walpote’s Villa at Strawberry Hill ; collection of Prints 
| and Drawings, &e., illustrative of the History and Antiquities of 
| wa nd its sur 





£ hood, &. &c. 
Canine OF Mopxan Coins, MEDALLIONS, AND Mxpazs, 1 IN nm Geso, 
SILVER, AND CoprEer. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, EARLY in the 
SEASON, a fine Collection of MODERN COINS, MEDALLIONS, 
and MED ALS, in gold, silver, and copper, the property of a 
Gentleman, deceased. Amongst other rarities may be mentioned 
a splendid gold Medallion of Michael Angelo, struck at Florence ; 
some beautiful Napoleon Medals, in gold, silver, and bronze, all 
of the period; a very scarce Medallion on the defeat of the Turks 
by the Republic of Venice, in 1687; some beautiful Medals, in 
silver and bronze, by Reitz, Lavy, Lovs, Voight, Santarelli, 
Putinati, and numerous others; Retormation medallion, by Bovy, 
of Geneva; a magnificent and scarce silver Medallion of John 
Frederick Elector, Duke of Saxony. by Reitz, his contemporary ; 
a fine series, in silver, of the Electors of Bavaris a, &e. &e. 


Important Sate or Books anp Manuscnirts. 


\ /[ ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
p WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, EARLY in the 
SEASON, the LIBR. ARY of an AMATEUR k aving the country; 
containing a choice assemblage of rare and curious Books and 
Manuscripts in fine condition; amongst which will be found 
Liblia Sacra, Venetiis, Jenson, 1476—early-printed Testaments, 
Missals, and Breviaries—richly-illuminated Manuscripts — the first 
edition of Homer, in Greek, printed at Florence, 1488—Justinius, 
printed by Valdarfer, and other Greek and Latin Classics, in rich 
early French and Italian bindings—Poliphilo, printed by Aldus, 
1499—early editiors of Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and other Italian autnors—C: and F 

—early edi'ions of Cervantes—Spanish Poetry, Romances, Chro- 
nicles, and Travels—early French, Spanish, and Italian Romances 








—fine copy of the folio Shakespeare, 1632, and scarce English 

Works—Books with early wood-engravings, &c. &e 

Cuoice Earty ENGRAviNGs, CoLLecTED BY A GENTLEMAN OF TASTE 
Tuirty Years Since. 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, EARLY in the 
ENSUING YEAR, the small but very choice COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a Gentleman of taste, intended 
as a series of examples showing the progress of Art from the 
period of the Workers in Nielli to the times of Will 
and Woollett ; consisting of specimens of the most 
Engravers of the different Schools, including 
Andrea Mantegna, Mare Antonio, the Mas 
Schoen, Albert Durer, Rembrandt, beng? ~9 Sy, 
thorne, Hollar, Nauteuil, Drevet, Masson, rite. dee 
beautiful preservation, and of fine qualitgeaba, 
the choice c:d collections of early amateurs. ~ 

Further particulars will be end si 








N at his House, 125, Fleet Street, 
SATURDAY, 7th, the STOCK of MR. 0. 
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Rare anp Varvastr Books, THE LIBRARIES OF Two GENTLEMEN. 


R. HODGSON will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at his New Kooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on WEDNESDAY, November 4, and two following days, at 
half-past 12, THE LIBRARIES OF TWO GENTLEMEN, con- 
taining, among other important Works: Hasted’s History of Kent, 
4 vols —Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, 3 vols.—Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, 3 vols—Whitaker’s History of Leeds, 2 vols.— 
Gould’s Birds of the Himalaya Mountains—Musee Francais, tine 
plates, 4 vols.—Stukeley’s Stonehenge, 2 vols.—Divers W orks of 
Early Masters in Christian Decoration, 2 vols—Humphrey’s Illu- 
minated Books of the Middle Ages, by Owen Jones, large paper— 
and other fine books of Prints.—Standard Historical Works—Ser- 
mons, Commentaries, &c., by eminent Divines—useful Cyclopx- 
dias—Biographies—Voyages and Travels—The Works of the most 
esteemed English Poets, in every variet. of binding—French and 
Italian Literature—Facetie —The Drama, &c. 
70 bev sistee'e and ote ade forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Booxs IN -— hy ae Ft LITERATURE. 


R. HODGSON will’ SELL by AUCTION 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on FRIDAY, November 13, and five following days, (Sun- 
dav excepted,) at half-past 12, A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in every 
department of Literature. 
Catalogues are Preparing. 


R. McPHUN, PUBLISHER, GLASGOW, 

takes leave to announce that, for the better accommodation 
of his friends in the South, he has OPENED a WAREHOUSE 
under the Superintendence of his Son in those central premises, 
4', LUDGATE HILL, where all his Publications, including his 
Popular Editions of the Bible, with and without commentaries, 
n every variety of Binding, will be constantly kept for sale. 
Inspection invited. Specimen pages of all Mr. McPhun’s Bibles 
sent free by post, on application. 











HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 

often a thought passing through the minds of literary 

and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 

Every description of PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 

GRAPHY, and BOOKBINDING executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 


Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





On the Ist of October, 1857, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL et i “hh, 


No. 197, CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents: The Statistics of Foisoning—Secret Remedies at 
Hospitals—The American Pharmaceutical Association—Distribu- 
tion of Prizes—Herbaria of British Plants—Impurity of Bromide 
of Potassium—lIodide of Cadmium — The Glucometer, for esti- 
mating Sugar in Urine—The Use of Methylated Spirit in Medi- 
cines—Liverpoo! Chemists’ Association : Annual Meeting—Kesults 
of Physical and Chemical Investixation, and Applications in the 
Arts—Comparative Affinity of Iodine, Bromine, and Chlorine for 
Silver—Determination of Morphia in Opium—Train Sigualling— 
Artesian Wells—The Water Supply with reference to Cholera— 
Starch from Horse Chesnuts—Taraxacum not a Source 3 Fallacy 
in Testing for Morphine—Army Di 8 1 
&e. &. 

The GENERAL INDEX OF FIFTEEN VOLUMES OF THIS 
JOURNAL is how completed. Price, cloth boards, 5s.; sewed, 4s. 
Members and Associates are requested to forward their names to 
the Secretary, Mr. Bremridge, 17, Bloomsbury Square. Other 
Subscribers to Mr. Churchill, New Burlington Street. 

VOLUME XVI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s, 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlingtoh Street; Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin 








Price 2s. 


OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
NOVEMBER, No. CIV.—ConTentTs. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 

MITTEN, W., and WILSON, W.: ENUMERATION OF 
THE MOSSES COLLECTED oe INDIA. By Dr. J.D. 
HOOKER and Dr T. THOMS' 

FLORULA ONGRONGENSIS; THE FILICES. 

W.J. HOOKER. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 

MR. CHARLES WRIGHT'S CUBA PLANTS, 

ON DRYING PLANTS FOR THE HERBARIUM. 

MISSION OF PROF. DE VRIESE TO DUTCH EAST INDIA. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

MONOGRAPHIE DE LA FAMILLE DES URTICEES. 
Par H. A. WEDDELL. 

MIQUEL’S FLORA VAN ‘NEDERLANDSCH INDIE. 

PLANTA JUNGHUHNIANZE. 

Lovell Reeve, | 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By Sir 


YHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL. No. 116, NOVEMBER, 1857, 4to, price, sewed, One 
Shilling. 

Contents : — Guest and Chrimes’s Regulator (with Plate); 
Guerin’s Railway Brakes ; Biggart and Lotdon’s Speed Regula- 
tor (with Plate); Macpherson’s Fence-Making Machinery; Me- 
chanical Notes from America. Amongs' the Specifications of 
Patents are M‘Farlane’s for Moulding: Wilson’s for Weaving; 
Somervail’s for Fibrous Materials; M‘Culloch and Kennedy’s for 
Valves; Forsyth’s for Cooking ; Smith’ s for Fabrics; Yarrow’'s 
for Locomotives ; Thomson’s for Reaping Machinery; with Lists 
of new Registered Designs, Reviews of Books, Notes of Scientific 
Novelties, &c.; and about 50 Woodcuts. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row ; Editor's Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





i hoe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIV. 
is Published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
CORNWALLT.. 
TOM BROWN AT RUGBY—DR. ARNOL 
CommuarCeTOe WITH INDIAC SUEZ AND EU- 
PHRATES ROUT 
VENETIAN EMBASSY TO JAMES I. 
LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
THE PARISH PRIEST 
GEORGE STEPHENSON AND RAILWAY 
TION 
. THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 24, for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 
PARTY AND PARLIAMENT ; 
FRANCE AND HER POLITICAL TENDENCIES ; 
THE REBELLION IN INDIA, ITS CAUSES, AND ITS 
CURE. 


Nowe woe 


LOCOMO- 


) 





With Reviews of “ Carruther's Pope,” ‘ Quits,” ‘ Raikes’s 
Diary,” “ Tom BKrown’s School Days,” and all the New Books of 
the Quarter. 

London: Bosworth and Harrison, Regent Street. 


Preasses MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 
1857. Price 2s. éd., contains: 
ABOUT EDINBURGH. 
LORD MACAULAY OF ROTHLEY. 
A PRECURSOR OF THE VESTIGES. 
METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS, 





THE INTERPRETER: A TALE OF THE WAR. Part 
XI. By - J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of ‘‘ Digby 


Grand,’ 

ROLLERS AND KINGFISHERS. 

LINES COMPOSED NEAR SHELLEY’S HOUSE AT LERICI. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 

MEMOIRS OF ST. SIMON. 

TASTE OF THE DAY. BY A PROFESSIONAL PAINTER. 
PART II.—DRESS. 

DANIELE MANIN. 

THE BIRMINGHAM CONGRESS. 

THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Brack woop’ S MAGAZIN E, for 
NOVEMBER, 1857. No. DV. Frice 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.—NO. III. .JANET’S RE- 
PENTANCE.—CONCLUSION. 

NOTES ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS 
CAXTON.—PART VI. 

MILITARY EDUCATION.—PART II. 

CAMBRIA AND COTTONOPOLIS. 

A FEW WORDS FROM THE KHYBER. 

THE COMPANY'S RAJ. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


((OLBURN'S on™ oo MAGA- 


Edited by W. essinmes AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents For NOVEMBER. No. CCCCXLIII. 
OUDE. 
THE PINES. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


GERMANY HERE AND THERE. BY AN OLD TRA- 
VELLER. 

EUGENE POITOU; DEMORATIZING FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


OUR SERMON. BY E. P. ROWSELL. 
THE ALIMENTARY CRISIS IN PARIS 
THE BATHS OF LUCCA. CORELLIA, IN THE GARFAG- 
NANA. BY FLORENTIA. 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. TRANS- 
LATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
THREE WEEKS IN PERA. 
INDIA’S DARK HOUR. BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
FRANCE IN 1793. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 
Contents For NOVEMBER.. No. CCLI. 

THE MILLIONAIRE OF MINCING-LANE. A TALE OF 
THE TIMES. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS. 
XXXI., XXXII., AND XXXIII. 

THE DAY OF HUMILIATION. 

FRENCH FASHIONABLE LIFE 

ae ba MOSQUE AND ‘IMPERIAL PALACE OF 





MOAT-GRANGE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PASSING 


RELL 
HORACE “WALPOLE’ S LETTERS. BY MONKSHOOD. 
NAPOLEON BALLADS.—NO. II. THE NIGHT REVIEW 
BEFORE AUSTERLITZ. BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
A FORTNIGHT’S SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
MADHOUSE REMINISCENCES. (LIFE OF AN ARCHI- 


TECT.) 

SEVEN YEARS OF AN INDIAN OFFICER'S 
CHAPS. V. AND VI. 

FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1858. 
London: Rickard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


D UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXCIX., NOVEMBER, 1857. 


FRANCE. . MONARCHY—THE REPUBLIC—AND 
THE FMPIR 

ALEXANDER SMITHS CITY POEMS. 

M'COKMACK’S GRUDGE. BY A CONSTABULARY OFFI- 
CER. PARTIL. 

TO ROME—OUT, 

M. MICHELEL A NATURALIST. 

CHANCERY AMENDMEN’t IN IRELAND. 

OUR FOREIGN COURIER. NO.II. 

HUGH MILLER AND egg . 

THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. CHA vl. 

HOW WE TALKED ABOUT THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith,and Co. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


LIFE. 














= 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS Day, 


1. 
ILICES EXOTICA; or, Figures and }, 
scriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as Are mos, 
desirable for Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, Pus 
Part IIL., 10s., beautifully coloured. : r 





2. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Dry, 
from Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. Part Iy, 5 
beautifully coloured. _ 


S. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEED 


Compiled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from 
Professor Harvey's Phycologia Britannica. One vol., 210 pp., Ss, 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














een ranerrmee ee 


Now ready, Part 2. of 

THE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by ¢, 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at 1s.; unifory 
with * The Ferns of Great Britain.’’ The Work will Contaip 
about 140 Coloured Plates, Prospectuses may be had through aj 

Booksellers ; or of the Publisher 

Jonn F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. ee 

BOTANY, 
Reduced 25 per cent. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH 
2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. 1. to VW, 


Second Edition. 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


x Volumes, 
OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, 


49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s. ; partly colour, 
l4s.; plain, 6s. With coloured Frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES.  Flexith 


boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9, 


RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By (, 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown svo, with 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) - 






















€vo, cloth, price 15s. 


\ ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 

Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 

THOMSON, M. aye Assistant- Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tintei 

Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 






















Second Edition. Price 12s. 


> in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. ‘With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wildemes; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that feil under his observation, 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pr- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.’- 
—SPECTATOR. 

“This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. ... Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden ‘by Europeans—never by Englishmen; © 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





By GEORGE 






















“On the 26th of. November will 1 be published, 


‘Ts BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 183 

Price 1s. ‘THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, Sewet 
in Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. THE BRITISH ALMANAC AN) 
COMPANION together, in Cloth Boards, Lettered, price 4s. 

Itis scarcely necessary to call attention to the general characte 
of a work which has now been continued for thirty-one years 
As “ The British Almanac” was the first to supply valuable ficls 
in place of the absurdities of the old Almanacs, 80 it has invari: 
ably maintained a seputation for superior usefulness. “The 
Companion” is now chiefly bought in connexion with “The 
British Almanac ;” and the two, bound together, have long held 
their place as the cheapest Manual of current information, and the 
most trustworthy Register for future reference. 

London: Knight and Co., 90, Fieet Street; and sold byall 

Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


\URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY- 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of It- 
sects tound in Great Britain and Ireland, containing colov 
figures, trom nature, of the most rare and berut ful species, and 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming !6 volumes, price £13 16s. Now offered to Bubseribe 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts. price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Faktety IDOLS. Two Vols. feap. 
price 12s. 

“ a Author of this tale has in its pages given usa carefull 
elaborated and sustained illustration of the Scripture text— = 
children keep yourselves from Idols.’ Lt is imipos-ible to follo 
this interesting story through its detai's. Its teachings are ao 
rably carried out. “Pne author writes powerfully wherever to 
feelingsare concerned. The style uniformly rises with the subjec 
and wants but care and labour to render it fine writing. vm Litt 
RARY CHURCHMAN. rid’ 

** AS an eaemplification of one of the many forms of this Wo 4 
idolatry, it is in a great measure successful ; the latter ms 
contains much that is very beautiful, end the book vie owed poke 
higher aspect as inculcating a great moral lesson, cannot fal 
have a good effect." —EcctEstastTic. 

London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
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THE DEZERTAS. 
Thalamiflore. 


Aetw Allustratey Corks for resents, 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY 


MANUAL FLORA OF MADEIRA AND 


THE ADJACENT ISLANDS OF PORTO SANTO AND 


12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published. 


By RICHARD T. LOWE, M.A. Part I, 





GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 


“CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





This day, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d., with eight coloured plates, 


TXNHE NATURAL HISTORY 
TINEINA, containing LITHOCOLLETIS, Part I. By H. T. 
STAINTON ; assisted by Professor ZELLER and J. W. DOUG- 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


THE SMALL MOTHS. 


the Second Volume of 


OF THE 








A BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GIFT. 


Elegantly bound in a new white morocco cloth, with richly gilt sides, 4to, price One Guinea, be 


THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR; x 


Containing the Choicest Thoughts of the best Authors in Prose and Verse, on Bridal Joys and Wedded 
Life. Richly Illuminated in gold and colours, designed by Mr. SAMUEL STANESBY. 


+,* In the preparation of this volume, no expense has been spared to produce a Gift Book of the most appropriate | P¥b!shed shortly. 


character and permanent value. It consists of thirty-six quarto pages of elegant illuminated printing, the design of each 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS—SALLUST. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI DE BELLO JUGUR- 

THINO LIBER. With English Notes, from the German 
of RUDOLF JACOBS and others, by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, 
M.A., Canon of Chichester. 


This day, the First Volume, containing the Essays, Octavo, 8s. 6d. 


TXHE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


with Essays and Notes by SIR ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Seconc Volume, containing the Text and Notes, will be 


London: John W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 








In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


ivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Tilustrated 





page presenting, not merely an ornamental accompaniment to the text, but also an emblematical exposition of it in the 
poetical language of flowers, 





This day 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 


| MAUD SUMMERS the SIGHTLESS. 
A Narrative for the Young. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d, cloth; 
4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


Author. 


OLD NURSE’S BOOK 
of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Edited and Illustra- 
ted by C. H. BENNETT, Author of “Shadows,” &e. 
Fep. 4to, with 90 Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


PRED MARKEAM IN RUSSIA; | scx FROST and BETTY SNOW; 
i. G. KINGSTON, “Esq, Rathore of “Salt. Water,” | With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days, 


NOVELIST. 
one of the writers of 
tracts from his Co 
PATRICK JOSEPH 


» @ + Paap 7 With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 
“Peter the Whaler,” &¢. With Illustrations by R, T. ata 2 “i - sup y’ 
Landells. Fep. 8vo, 5s. cloth, 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


Coldstream Guards. 


THE ADVENTURES AND EXPE- | HOME PASTIME; 
RIENCES OF BIDDY DORKING AND OF THE 
FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. HALL. With 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 16mo, 
2s, 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


MIGHT NOT RIGHT; 


Or, Stories from the Discovery and Conquest of America, , 
By the Author of “ Our Eastern Empire,” &¢, With 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 16mo, 3s, 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. | 


CLARA HOPE; 
Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss E. MILNER. 
With Frontispiece by Birket Foster. Fep. 8vo, price | 
3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. cloth, elegant, gilt edges. | 


Or, the Child’s Own Toy Maker: with Designs for| ““ 
Making the Models, and a Book of Plain, Practical 
Instructions. Price 5s. 


: ROCKSTRO. 
THE STORY OF JACK AND THE the Commandments.’ 
GIANTS. With Thirty-five Illustrations by RICHARD 
DOYLE. Beautifully printed in the Olden Style. New 
and Cheaper Edition, fep. 4to, price 28. 6d. fancy boards; 
4s. 6d. coloured plates, cloth, gilt edges. 


SIASTIC. 


|HISTORICAL ACTING CHA-|~ 


RADES; or, Amusements for Winter Evenings. 
By the Author of “Cat and Dog,” “The Doll and her 
Friends.” Fep. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 





of Lyndon, and the 
Chichester. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAI,, UNIFORM WITH 
TH Pe 


1O. I. of THE VIRGINIANS. 
THACKERAY. To be completed in Twenty -fuur Monthly 
Shilling Parts, with Illustrations on Sceel and Wood by the 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Just ready, fep., 5s., cloth. 


THE LIFE of JOHN BANIM, the IRISH 


Author of ‘‘ Damon and Pythias,” &c., and 


William Lay, King William Street, Strand. 


In 16mo, price Is. 6d. in cloth ; or in paper covers, 14s. per dozen. 


ATES, BATTLES, AND EVENTS OF 


MODERN HISTORY. 
“‘A most useful and opportune little Manual.”—Press. 


seful and meritorious little work.”—ATHEN ZUM, 
London: C. J. Stewart, 11, King William Street, West Strand. 


BBEY LANDS. 


“* We must here take leave of the author, greatly commending 
the high tone of principle and the devoted fervour with which 
his work is filled throughout. . . 
gracefully written, and rich in true and noble thought.’"—Ecc.e- 
London : J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 

ARNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS—XENOPHON. 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, With English 


Notes, translated (with Additions) from the German of DR. 
HERTLEIN, by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A,, late Rector 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


E “ NEWCOMES,” &c 
is published . price One Shilling, 


By W. M. 


“*Tales by the O'Hara Family.” With Ex- 
rresponaence — general and,literary. By 
MURRAY. 


By the LORD EUSTACE CECIL, 


A Tale. By W. &. 
author of “Stories on the Second Table of 
> Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


- The book is interesting, 


In 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 


Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of 





RECENT WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR, 


And its Tales of Fairy Times. By FRANCES BROWNE. 
With Illustrations by K. Meadows, 3s, 6d. cloth; 
4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


OUR EASTERN EMPIRE; 
Or, Stories from the History of British India. By the | 
Author of “The Martyr Land.” With Illustrations, | 
3s. 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


SALT WATER; | JULIA MAITLAND; 


Or, the Sea Life and Adventures of Neil D'Arcy. By | Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By XV >} = 
sife S . By ; goes a Fall. By M. and E, KIRBY. 

W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “Peter the Whaler,” Authors of “ The Talking Bird,” &e. Illustrated by 5 

Blue Jackets,” &c. Fep. 8vo, with Eight Illustra- Absolon, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d. coloured. 


tions, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 
| LAUGH AND GROW WISE. 


‘ : By the SENIOR OWL of Ivy Hall. 4to, with Sixte 
Or, Agnes’ and Kate’s Travels. By CAROLINE BELL. | large Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d. fancy boards. | sods bridg 

= _ Illustrations, 3s. 6d. plain; 4s, 6d. | - : spa Ri 
coloured, j 


|THE DAY OF A BABY BOY. 
By E. BERGER, Author of “Round the Fire,” &e. 


2. THE ORATION 


AESCHINES. 





SECOND 
PICTURES from the PYRENEES; 


First Latin Book. 


THE EARLY DAWN; 


: : 2nd Edition, with Illustrations by J. Absolon, 2s. 6d, | teenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 

Or, Stories to Think about. By a COUNTRY CLERGY- cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. : _————————_ ee i ——- 
MAN, With Illustrations by H. Weir, &c. 2s, 6d. This day, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 

cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. | 


|GOOD IN EVERYTHING; err pert 


Or, the Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. 
BARWELL, Author of “Little Lessons for Little 
Learners,” &e. 2nd Edition, with Ilustrations by J, 
Gilbert, royal i6mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, | 


HARRY HAWKINS’S “H” BOOK: 


Showing how he learned to Aspirate his H’s. Super- | 
toyal I6mo, with Frontispiece by H. Weir, 6d. sewed, 


SCHLAEGER. 
TIN. 3s. 





Lyrical Drama. By 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN (tate GRANT AND GRIFFITH), 


Corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard. London: Joh 





STHENES AND ZESCHINES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


EMOSTHENES, with English Notes from 
the best and most recent sources, SAUPPE, DOBERENZ, 
JACOBS, DISSEN, WESTERMANN, and others, viz: 
1. THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. 3s. 


3. THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 4s. 


Rivingtons, Waterioo Place. 


ARNOLD'S SEQUEL TO HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Seventh Edition of 


TICAL GRAMMAR, 


Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK.  Thir- 


LAMP. A Dramatic Poem in Two Parts. 3 
OEHLENSCHLAEGER. Translated by THEODORE MARTIN. 


CORREGGIO; A Tragedy. 
Translated, with Notes, by THEODORE MAR- 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER; A Danish 


DORE MARTIN. 2s. 64. 


T. K.). SELECTIONS FROM DEMO- 








ON THE CROWN. 4s. 6d. 























—Speech against Ctesiphon. 4s. 



































LATIN BOOK, AND PRAC- 
Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s 
By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late 























vingtons, Waterloo Place. 






































OR, THE WONDERFUL 


By ADAM 

















Lately Published. 














By O§FHLEN- 



































HENRIK HERTZ. Translated by THEO- 











n W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL CLASSICS—TACITUS 
In 12mo, price 6s. 


ORNELIUS TACITUS, Part I. (the first Six 
Books of the ANNALES, ab Excessu Divi Augusti.) With 
English Notes, translated from the German of Dr. KARL NIP- 
PERDEY, by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of 
Chichester. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Also, 


TACITUS, with English Notes. Part II. 


(Annales Lib. XI.—XVL.) 5s. 





In 8vo, price 18s., Vol. III. (Galatians to Philemon) Second 
Edition, of 


‘(HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically 

revised Text: a Digest of various Readings: Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: anda 
copious CRITICAL and EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY in 
ENGLISH. For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By HENRY ALFORD, B.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

The Concluding Volume is in Preparation. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, London; and Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge. 





ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SELECTIONS FROM THUCYDIDES. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES, BOOK THE SECOND; 
with English Notes, and G tical Refe Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“*The notes in the present edition are copious almost to a fault, 
but always good, We are notaware of any English edition that 
contains such a complete apparatus for the exposition and illus- 
tration of the text.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed and edited), 


The First Book of THUCYDIDES. Price 


5s. 6d. 








ARNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS.—VIRGIL. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 


IRGILIT AANEIS. With English Notes, 

from the German of DR. DUBNER. Edited by the Rev. 

T. K.“ARNOLD, M.A., Jate Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


VIRGILIL ANEIDOS, Lib. I.—VI. Addita 
est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wag- 
neri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8vo, 12s, 


SCHEERER AND BLANFORD ON THE BLOWPIPE. 
Lately published, price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth, it 


N INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF 

THE MOUTH-BLOWPIPE, with a description of the Blow- 
pipe Characters of the more important Minerals. Translated and 
compiled from the works of Scheerer, Plattner, and others. By 
H. F. BLANFORD. 

“ The various tests, re-agents, &c., are detailed, together with 
the form and behaviour of the metal before the blowpipe. Not 
only will this work be of considerable aid to those studying the 
chemistry of metals, but the miner, by using a few simple tests, 
will be enabled, with alittle practice, to determine the metals to 
be found in the ores which he is working.—Mininc Journat, 
Aug. 9, 1856. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 24s., Vol. XIV. of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. Eighth 
Edition, Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and contain- 
ing among other articles the following :—M. ism. Mi ter, 
and Microscope. By Sir David Brewster.—Mammalia. By James 
Wilson —Manchester. By Thomas Bazley, Chairman of the 











Chamber of Commerce, ¥ factures. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch.—Mechanics. By W. J. M. Rankine, Professor of 
Civil Engi ing and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow.— 


Medical Jurisprudence. By T. 8S. Traill, M.D., Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh.—Medicine. 
By Thomas Laycock, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Physic in 
the University of Edinburgh.—Mensuration. By William Swan, 
Lecturer on Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.—Mental 
Diseases. By David Skae,M.D., Physician to the Royal Edin- 
burgh Asylum.—Metaphysics. By Rev. H. L. Mansel, Reader in 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Magdalen College, Oxford.— 
Meteorology. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., &c.—Mexico, 
New. By J.D. 8B. De Bow, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Louisiana, and Superintendent of the United States 
Census. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 





ARNOLD'S CICERO, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition of 


GELECTIONS FROM CICERO, with English 


Notes. PartI: From the Orations; containing the Fourth 
Book of the Impeachment of Verres, the Four Speeches against 
Catiline. and the speech for the Poet Archias. By THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Notes are taken from several excellent Editions well known 
in Germany, including those of Orelli,Zumpt, Matthie, and Klotz. 

“They abound in critical and philological remarks of great 
value. They are copious without being redundant, clearly ex- 
pressed, aud always to the point. All allusions and technical 
expressions are fully explained. A master’s hand is discernible 
in the translations occasionally given of particular portions that 
present any difficulty.”—ArHEN2UM. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, (in the same Series of Arnold’s School 
Classics,) 


SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, with Eng- 
lish Notes. Part II. Epistles. 5s.—Part III. Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. 5s. 6d.—Part IV. De Finibus Malorum et Bonorum. és. 6d. 
—Part V. CATO MAJOR, sive De SENECTUTE Dialogus. 2s. 6d. 





On Tuesday, December 1, will be published Vol. I. of the Fifth Edition, to be completed in Ten Volumes, 
published every month, price 6s. each Volume, of 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


Edited and Continued by Prorrssor H. H. WILSON, F.R.S. 


“The only works to which the Statesman and Philosopher can refer, and will hand down to posterity an imperisha), 
monument of the Historian’s impartiality, sagacity, and truthfulness, combined with great power of reflection and yp. 
biassed judgment.”—ATHENZUM ON MILL anp WILson. a 





PATERNOSTER ROW. 


a — ee 
— 


» Post 8y0, and 


LONDON: JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHALL STREET; PIPER, STEPHENSON, AND SPENCE, 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., postage free, 


IN CIRCULATION AT 








Also, Gratis, and postage free, 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 





LONDON. 


A CATALOGUE 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


And Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 509, 510, AND 511, NEW OXFORD STREET; AND 20 AND 21, MUSEUM STREET, 





Tiger Shooting in India, by Rice. 

Autobiography of Lutfullah. 

Chow Chow, by Lady Falkland. 

Mrs. Speirs’s Ancient India, 

Delhi, the City of the Moguls. 

Major Briggs’s India and Europe. 

Memoirs of Col. Mountain. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 

Stephenson’s Life.—Quits. 

Reade’s Course of True Love. 

Bishop Blomfield and his Times. 

Letters from High Latitudes, by Lord 
Dufferin. 

Stirling’s Letters from the Slave 
States. 

Raikes’s Journal, Vols. 3 and 4. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization. 

Voyage of the Resolute. 

Unprotected Females in Norway. 

Guy Livingstone.—Farina. 

Autobiography of Elizabeth Davis. 

Vacations in Ireland, by Weld. 

Debit and Credit, by Bunsen. 

Cannes and Nice, by Miss Brewster. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, 
ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, CHURTON’S, BOOTHS, 


AND HODGSON’S, 


and upwards. 








Court Secrets, by Thomson. 
Accession of the Emperor Nicholas. 
The Coronet and Cross. 

Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. 
The Dead Secret, by Collins. 


| Dr. Barth’s Travels in Africa. 
| The Life of Handel. 


Lives of Philip Howard, &c., by the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

The Romany Rye. 

Memoirs of the Duke de St.-Simon, 

Barchester Towers. 


| China in 1855-6, by Fortune. 


| 


Life in China, by Milne. 


| Hue’s Christianity in China, 


| Cruise of the Allan Gardiner, by Snow, | 
| John H. Steggal. | 


Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. 


| Eagle’s Essays. ; 
| Rome: its Rulers, &c., by Maguire. 


City Poems, by Alexander Smith. 

Sinai, the Hedjaz, &c., by Hamilton. 

= — of Silence and Darkness, by 
ohns, 





L’Insurrection de I’Inde, par Fou- 
vielle et Legault. 

Scénes Franc-Comtoises, par Max 
Buchon. 

Madame Gil Blas, par Paul Feval, 
15 Tomes. 

La Normandie Inconnue, par Victor 


Hugo, 
Les Anglais et l’Inde, par E. de Val- 

ezen. 
Voyages au Chili, par le Dr. F, May- 


nard, 
Les Philosophes Francais du XIXme. 
Siécle, par Jaine. 








FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Les Adieux d’Adolphe Monod. 


Frédéric le Grand et sa Cour, par Muhl- | 


bach. 
Louis Blanc—Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise, Tome 7. 
La Famiglia Novelie, di Bersezio. 
Amor di Patria, di Bersezio. _ 
Quarante-cing Lettres de Béranger ct 
Détails sur sa Vie, par Madame Colet. 
Trésors d’Art & Manchester, par W. 
Burger. 
Die Reise nach Indien, von S. K. H. 
des Prinzen Waldemar von Preuszen. 
Rahel und ihre Zeit von Weissenfels, 


Rewie Contemporaine, &c. 





307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 
Subscription—ONE GUINEA per —: Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS 


The following LIST of BOOKS lately added will show that every work of merit is immediately taker, 
and in numbers only limited by the demand. 


Nussell’s Life of Fox. Vol. 4. 

Earthly Idols. 

Victoria in 1857, by Westgarth. 

Waterton’s Essays. New Series. 

A July Holiday in Bohemia, &c,, by 
White.—Tallangetta. 

Major Rankin’s Journal at Sevastopd. 

Quinland.—The Athelings. 

Summer Month among the Alps. 

The Garies. 

Hassan, by Murray. 

Bacon, by K. Fischer. 

Bacon’s Works, by Spedding, &. 

Bacon’s Essays, by Whately. 

Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

Stanley’s Palestine. 

Macaulay’s England. i 

Banim’s Life.—The Demon of Gold. 

Matthews’ Table Talk. 

Maurice’s Epistles of St. John. 

The Rebellion in India, by Norton. 

Riverston, by Craik. 

Sketches, by Curio. 

Herschel’s Essays, 


, Tuti Nameh-Das Passaganbuch Eine 
Saramlung Orientaler. 
| Ein Herbst in Wales, von Rodenberg. 
| Herzensgeschichten von Wehl. 
Franz Bacé, von Kuno Fischer. _ . 
Kohl Reisen im Nordwesten der Ver 
'  nigten Staaten. 
Die Gluckstern, von Burow. 
Westslavischer Maerchenschatz, vol 
Winzig. i (ine 
Gunther von Schwartzberg, von Schiic 
- Das alte Haus, von —— 
Soll und Haben, von Freytag. 
Ein Russicher Staatsmaan, J. J. Sievers 


All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue de Paris, 
Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, sent on application. 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 
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NEW BURLINGTON STREET, NOVEMBER, 1857, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 














I. 
DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Freytac. The 


Best, Cheapest, and Unabridged Edition. Crown 8vo, 63, 


Il. 
SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN: Wanderings around 
the Birthplace of the Prophet, and Across the Ethiopian Desert. By JAMES 
HAMILTON, Author of “ Wanderings in Northern Africa.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Ill, 


THE RULING PASSION. A Novel. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC IN 1855-56, By J. D'EWES, Esq. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 
QUITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” Second Edition. 3 


vols, 


vi. 
THE CRISIS IN INDIA; its Causes and Proposed Remedies. 
By CAUBULEE. 8vo. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Vit. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. Second Edition. 


Vill, 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Doray, 


Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” Sccond Edition. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. [ Just ready, 


1X. 
QUINLAND ; or, Varieties in American Life. 2 vols. 21s. 


3 vols. 


x. 
LIFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By Cuartes Loriye 


BRACE, Author of “ Home Life in Germany.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. 


=. 
STONES OF THE VALLEY. By the Rev. W. S. Symonps, 
F.G.S., Author of “Old Stones.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 
XII. 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE. By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN, 
Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Crown 8vo, 5s, 
XIII. 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY NARRATIVE OF 
onda gy OF KARS, 
tions, 15s. 


THE 
By Colonel ATWELL LAKE, C.B, 8vo, with Illustra- 


x1 


Vv. 
NIGHTSHADE. By W. Jounston, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


xv. 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT IN 1856. By M. Barrnezemy Sr. 
HILAIRE, 8vo, 14s, 

XVI. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Joun 
WILLIAM KAYE. ‘Two vols. crown 8yvo, 10s. Third and Concluding Volume, 
crown Svo, 5s. [ Immediately, 

XVII. 
THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. Wezs, Author 


of “Naomi.” Third Edition, Foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


XVIII, 
MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


handsomely bound, 15s, 


5 vols. with 10 Illustrations, 


XIX, 


MRS. BRUNTON’S NOVELS—SELF CONTROL AND DIS- 


CIPLINE, 2 vols. with Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 


xx, 
THE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


pois 
HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 
CREASY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps. 28s. 


By the same Author, 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 
from MARATHON to WATERLOO. Seventh Edition, 8vo, with Plans, 15s. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITU- 

TION. Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

XXII, 
LADY DACRE’S WORKS—ELLEN WAREHAM AND 
COUNTESS of NITHISDALE, 2 vols., small 8vo, with 2 Illustrations. 7s. 


By Professor 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, (PuszisHEer 1v Orpinary To Her Masesty.) 
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XXII. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE 
of HANOVER. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
By the same Author, 
HABITS AND MEN. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. Post Svo, 10s. €d. 
TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo,6s. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS— MARRIAGE, INHERITANCE, 
AND DESTINY, 3 vols. small 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“EV. 

FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. A Practical Guide to 
the Culinary Art in all its Branches ; adapted as well for the largest Establishments 
as for the Use of Private Families, Tenth Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 

XXVI. 
MEMOIRS of SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Guizor. 8vyo, 14s. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF CHARLES I. 2 vols. 28s. 
HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 2 vols. 28s. 
HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL. 2 vols. 28s. 


EARTH AND MAN. By Professor Guyor. The only Un- 


abridged Edition. Post 8vo, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 


XXVIII. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Illustrated Edition by Crurk- 
SHANK and LEECH. Eleventh Edition. 3 vols. 21s, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 6 


vols, 8vo, 42s, 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARAC- 


TERS, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, Third and Concluding Volume, 6s. [Zmmediately. 


MARSDEN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and 


SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. New Edition. Svo. 


~ XXXII. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
By D. McAUSLAND. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


NOTES ON NOSES. Sixth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Library, Cabinet, and 


Cheap Editions. (See Separate Lists.) 


XXXV. 
IT IS NEVER TO LATE TO MEND. By Cuartes Reaper. 
Illustrated Edition, crown 8yvo, 5s. 
By the same Author, 


3s. 6d. CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. By the Rt. Hon, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 4 vols. 8vo, 56s. 


XXXVII. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. New Edition, with Notes and upwards 
of 200 New Letters. The First Five Volumes. 8vo, with Portraits, &c, 10s, 6d. each 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. 5 vols. crown 8vo, with upwards of Forty Llustrations, 25s. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. By Azrrep 


WILLS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law., Post 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 


IDALINE. A Story of the Egyptian Bondage. By Mrs. Wess, 


Author of “Naomi.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DR. WHATELY, 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


XLII. 

YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN, LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, strongly bound in roan, 15s,; or, Separately, the ENGLISH-LATIN, 
9s, 6d., the LATIN-ENGLISH, 7s. 6d. 


BROWNE'S HISTORY OF GREEK-CLASSICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. S8vo, 12s, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. 
DORAN, Author of “Table Traits and Something on 
Them,” “Habits and Men,” “Monarchs Retired from 
Business.” Post 8vo. 


—_——— 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New 
Edition, handsomely printed and bound, with Mlustrated 
Title, small 8vo, 5s, 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Antnony 
TROLLOPE, Author of “Barchester Towers,” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND (Son of the late DEAN 
BUCKLAND). Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. A Selec- 
tion of the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed to 
“Bentley’s Miscellany.’ Edited by Dr. DORAN, with 
Four Ballads contributed by the Editor. Small 8vo, 
with Illustrated Title, 5s. 


KATHARINE AND THE WHEEL OF 
FORTUNE. By the Author of “ Clara; or, Slave Life 
in Europe.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFGHANISTAN. New Edition, with many 
valuable Additions. Small 8vo, 6s. each volume. 


THE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT; 
or Meditations and Prayers on the last Twenty-four 
Hours of the Sufferings and Death of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Translated from the German of 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH NEBELIN,. Edited by 
Mrs, COLIN MACKENZIE. Small 8vo. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF LAMARTINE’S REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS. Small 8vo, 6s. 


OUR ANTIPODES. By GENERAL 
MUNDY. New edition, 2s, Forming the New Volume 
of Bentley’s Popular Series of Two Shilling Volumes, 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
Street. 





WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


This day is published, Volume II. 


RECREATIONS 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Complete in 2 volumes, price 12s. 


Forming Vols. IX. and X. of the Collected Edition of the works of 
PRUFESSOR WILSON. The preceding volumes contain 


NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 4 Vols. 24s. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 4 Vols. 24s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price 5s., crown 8vo, cloth, 


HE UNIVERSITY, its HISTORICALLY 
RECEIVED CONCEPTION, considered with especial Refer- 
ence to OXFORD. By EDWARD KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Oxon. 


Price 5s., crown 8yo, cloth, 


POLITICAL PROGRESS not necessarily 
DEMOCRATIC; or, Relative Equality the True Foundation of 
Liberty. By JAMES LORIMER, Esq., Advocate. 


Price 4s., post 8vo, cloth, 


- EXPERIENCES OF A CIVILIAN IN 
EASTERN MILITARY HOSPITALS; with Observations on the 
English, French, and other Med:cal Departments, the Organiza- 
tion of Military Medical Schools and Hospitals. By PETER 
PINCOFFS, M.D., late Civil Physician to the Scutari Hospitals. 
‘With a Map of the Bosphorus, skowing the Sites of the Military 
Hospitals in 1855. 

‘Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardens 


London, W.C. ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





13, GrEat MariBoroveH Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


LIST OF 


NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 


KERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Khirgis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia. By 
THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In 1 large vol. royal 8vo, 
embellished with upwards of 50 Illustrations, including 
numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from Drawings by the 
Author, anda Map. Price #2 2s. bound. {In November. 


9 

CHOW CHOW; being Selections 
from A JOURNALKEPTININDIA. By the VISCOUNTESS 
FALKLAND. Second Edition, Revised. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 30s. bound. { This day. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES of SOP SMITH. By 
MARTIN F, TUPPER. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


of the LAST FOUR POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 8vo, Portraits. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Authorof‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY: 


or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS IN THAT COUNTRY. By 
the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, with Map, and numerous additional Illustrations. 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. (Now ready. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By 


the Author of “‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland,” &c, 1 vol. 


9. 
CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 


Arle.” 3 vols, 


A NEW STORY. By Miss 


KAVANAGH, Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. Grey. 


vols. 


Also, just published, 


COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. 


THOMSON, Author of “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This fascinating story is founded on one of those historical 
mysteries which can never cease to excite our interest and curio- 
sity. It isa tale which we will venture to say none of our readers 
will be willing to put down unfinished.”—Joun Butt. 

“Court Secrets’ will sustain the author’s former reputation. 
The story is diversified in its interest; and its skilful detail of 
events adds greatly to its merits, and increases its attractions.”— 

UN. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Secret Marriage.” 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 
LORD W. LENNOX. 3 vols. 
‘fA capital book. Full of sparkling anecdote and stirring ad- 
venture.”’—CHRONICLE. 
“The ‘ Story of My Life’ is written by a man of long experience 
in good society, and beurs the impress of considerable knowledge 
of human nature.”—LeEapeR. 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


By ““SCRUTATOR.” Dedicated to the Duxe or Bravronr. 
3 vols. 


A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. 


*** 4 Woman's Story’ is interesting. 
written.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 

** We cordially recommend these volumes. The same graphic 
power, deep pathos, healthful sentiment, and masterly execution 
which will place that beautiful work, ‘John Halifax,’ among the 
English classics are every where displayed.”"—CuRoNICLE. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 
BRISCOE. 3 vols. 
“A very graceful and stirring nove!."—Posr. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


* A pleasant, well-written story. The tone of the book {fs ex- 
cellent, and it is pervaded by a right spirit of religion, good sense, 
and refinement.”"—Economist. 


It is well and carefully 








——— 


ALBEMARLE StREET, October, 31, 1857, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


FOR THE 


FORTHCOMING SEASON, 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND Rp. 
SEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA; during Sixteen Years 
Residence in the Interior of Africa. By DAVID LIVING. 
STONE, LL.D. Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 8vo, 2s, 

[Vovenber 10th, 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS : Two Series of Lectures delivered at Cambridge, 
By the late Rev. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. : 


THE SEPOY REVOLT; its Causes 
and its Consequences, By HENRY MEAD. 8vo. 


ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, contributed to the 
“Quarterly Review.” By the late Right Hon. JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 8vo, 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A Nev 
English Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. By Rer, 
G. RAWLINSON, M.A., assisted by Sir HENRY RAWLIN. 
SON and Sir J. G. WILKINSON, Illustrations. 4 vols, 
8vo. 


GALLERIES AND CABINETS OF 
ART. An Account of more than Forty Additional Collec. 
tions in England, visited in 1854-56. By Dr. WAAGEN, 
With Index, 8vo. 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. Being a 
Account of the Three Presidencies, and of the Overland 
anes Part I.—-MADRAS AND BOMBAY. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 


REMARKS ON SECULAR AND DO. 
MESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Present and Future. By6. 
GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A. 8vo. 


ANCIENT POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. 
By SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A. Woodcuts, 2 vols., medium 
8vo. 


WINGED WORDS on CHANTREY'S 
WOODCOCKS, Edited by JAMES P. MUIRHEAD, MA. 
Etchings, Square 8vo. 


PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT of 
LIFE. Exhortations to a Virtuous Course and Dissuasions 
from a Vicious Career. Extracted from the Scriptures. 
Feap. 8vo. 


ENGLISH ROOTS AND RAMIFICA- 
TIONS;; or, the Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. 
By JOHN A. KNAPP, Fcap. 8vo. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
including that of the Popes. By DEAN MILMAN. 2nd 
Edition, With an Index. 6 vols. 8vo. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical. By Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., with the Characteristics of Greek Art, by G. SCHARF, 
F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition, with 600 Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo. 


LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or, a 
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REVIEWS. 
Thorndale ; or, the Conflict of Opinions. By 

William Smith. Blackwood and Sons. 

Ir any one wishes to hear all the difficulties, 
political, social, and religious, which have 
ever occupied and perplexed his mind, 
cleverly and temperately discussed, let him 
read ‘Thorndale; or, the Conflict of 
Opinions.’ There is one peculiarity about 
this book which to some might appear a 
disadvantage, but which to us constitutes its 
especial charm. It comes to no conclusion ; 
itadvocates no system; it leaves the reader 
free to cull from each whatever recommends 
itself to his intelligence. When an atheist, 
a pantheist, a deist, a protestant, a catholic, a 
whig, a tory, a socialist, or an aristocrat, sets 
himself to dogmatize upon his own peculiar 
opinions, we are irresistibly impelled to take 
the opposite side of the argument ; for what- 
ever grain of truth may lie in the dogmatist’s 
conclusions is generally obscured or rendered 
odious by the mass of falsehood with which 
he tries to set it off. How we revolt against 
his half-statements, his ido/a of all kinds, his 
nmisrepresentations of his adversary’s tenets, 
his perpetual brandishing of that never- 
failing weapon of the polemic, the ignoratio 
edenchi. After having listened to a contro- 
versial sermon, it is pleasant to emerge into 
the green fields. After an after-dinner disser- 
tation from a bore, it is pleasant to “goto the 
ladies.” And after having sunk down into a 
state of dogged submission to that infallible 
guide into all truth, ‘The Times,’ it is pleasant 
suddenly to awake, and find oneself at liberty 
to speculate upon things in general, without 
considering what effect our conclusions might 
have upon the balance of power, the price of 
stock, or our own social position. Oh, it is 
pleasant to hold converse with a friend who 
protests against no one, denounces no one, 
sneers at no one, outrages no one—who is not 
possessed with a feverish anxiety to force his 
opinions upon mankind—and who seeks the 
truth without a latent fear that, if found, it 
would: destroy the system by which he lives 
and thrives, or to which he is committed by 
his partialities or his antipathies. 

Such a friend is Thorndale; and the mo- 
ment we became acquainted with him, we 
took him to our heart. He, poor fellow, 
bears about him his own death warrant. He 
is in a consumption, and retires to die with 
the magnificent panorama of the Bay of 
Naples spread at his feet. Here, with nature 
smiling before him, he gathers up the frag- 
ments of a thoughtful life, spent in earnest 
converse with attached and cultivated friends, 
and leaves the collection of his and their 
thoughts and words and works, a legacy to 
the world from which he is daily passing 
away. 

And his legacy is not to be despised. He 
is not himself, it is true, a player in the 
great social game upon which we of this 
nineteenth century are so eagerly staking 
our lives. But the speculations of one who, 
while others are madly putting down their 
notes and sovereigns, and crying “double or 
quits,” has been coolly calculating the chances 
of the game, may be useful to others, if not 
to himself. At any rate, he will be able to 
explain the game to us—what is the meaning 
of that wheel_—of the impassible man with 
the green shade over his eyes, who spins it,— 
of the squares on the green cloth—why this 


heap of sovereigns is swept away by the man 
with the green shade,—why that is pushed 
to this or that gambler,—why, when all is 
done, the man with the green shade is stili 
the winner. Yes, in the midst of all this 
racket in which we live, it is good to pause 
sometimes, and to ask, what is it all about ? 
what is its final cause? what is it tending to ? 
what are we to think of this perpetual con- 
flict of opinions? of this frantic greed of gain? 
what of this trade, which seems to require 
the misery and degradation of millions in 
order that the few may be well-fed, well- 
clothed, highly-educated, and refined? Is it 
progress, or is it the fever which precedes 
dissolution? Has it reached its climax, like 
the old civilization, or is it intended to rise 
to a still more frantic excitement? If so, is 
the mode of its progress to consist in the 
ever-increasing misery and degradation of 
the many, or in the gradual amelioration of 
all? Is the solution of the problem which 
the nineteenth century is occupied in solving 
to be a general smash, and a reconstruction 
of the machine on simpler principles? Or is 
it to be found in a yet greater complication, 
an increased motive power, and a better 
adaptation of the several wheels and pistons 
to their respective objects? Are we to be 
afraid of this monster machine which we have 
set in motion, and to run away from it? Or 
are we to help it on, to grease the wheels, to 
shovel on more coal, to get up the steam, and 
only to take care that the rails are sound and 
the safety-valve in good working order ? 
These are questions which cannot fail to 
suggest themselves to thoughtful minds ; 
and upon the answer that we give to them 
depend in great measure our comfort, and 
our hearty interest and efficiency in our ap- 
pointed work. 

Thorndale does not indeed give us a decisive 
answer to these questions. When all have had 
their say—when Luxmore the poet, and Cyril 
the Cistercian, and Seckendorf the universal 
unbeliever, havecach by his life, ratherthan his 
arguments, offered his solution, Clarence the 
Utopian and eclectic sums up the whole in a 
final confession of faith. This, we fancy, is 
the author’s last word—the exposition of his 
real view of the matter; and partaking 
more than the rest of the book of the nature 
of a dissertation, it is to us the least pleasing 
part. It is still, however, offered only as a 
possible solution—a Utopian fancy —the 
opinion of a friend—and does not therefore 
much impair the tone of philosophical impar- 
tiality which pervades the earlier portions of 
the work. 

But when we commend the impartiality of 
Thorndale, we must guard against being mis- 
understood. Impartiality may arise from two 
causes—from superficiality or from depth. 
Those who know little, and care little, about 
questions of politics, religion, or social philo- 
sophy, are often impartial, because they can- 
not comprehend the meaning and tendency of 
the terms in dispute; or because they are so 
occupied with self,that anything which has not 
a practical effect upon their personal comfort 
and immediate interests does not affect them. 
But there are others who descend to the prin- 
ciples of things—who penetrate beneath the 
husk of vulgar party cries—and who dare not, 
even if they felt disposed, condemn, as utterly 
false and useless, any system, whether social, 
political, or religious, which has grown out of 
the exigencies of human nature, and generally 
commended itself tothe convictionsof mankind. 





Beiefs and opinions are facts and realities as 





much as events. They all form links in the 
chain of human progress. It cannot be pre- 
dicated of them that they are erroneous, but 
rather that they are imperfect ; and our wis- 
dom lies, not in lumping them all together 
under one head of “errors,” but in seeking 
to discover those elements of our nature of 
which they are the expression ; in marking 
the process by which the more perfect systems 
were evolved from the less perfect ; in learn- 
ing from them what are the desires of the 
human heart and intellect which all systems 
must satisfy ; and in thus discovering what 
elements in our present beliefs are transitory 
and occasional, and what are too deeply- 
seated in human nature to pass away. 

For instance, it is impossible, we believe, 
to prove the existence of a personal God, or 
the immortality of the soul. It would not 
be difficult to show by logic that prayer can- 
not be efficacious, But after the syllogisms 
have done their best—or their worst—therethe 
fact remains that the human mind will believe 
in a God, in some shape or other, and will 
pray to that God. It is more than a preju- 
dice or a vulgar superstition. It is a want 
felt by all to be real. A philosopher says, 
But it is not true—it is a delusion. I can 
prove that it is a thing invented by priests 
to keep you quiet and contented. Good 
philosopher, are not priests men? Must 
they not have had a belief before they taught 
it to others? Must there not have been 
something in the minds of those other men 
which made them ready to receive that be- 
lief? The title of augur or pontifex, the lay- 
ing on of hands, or the wearing of a cassock, 
does not, ipso facto, we but too well know, 
make men so very clever that they can im- 
pose a belief on their fellow-men. No. The 
appeal from the present to a future life, from 
human to divine law, from temporal to 
eternal sanctions, however inconvenient 
it may be to philosophers or statesmen, 
is not a trick of priestcraft, or a transi- 
tory delusion of the ignorant. It flows 
from some deeply-seated want in the 
human breast; and we may be sure that, 
whatever form progress may take, there must 
always be found in it room for a religion 
which shall be palpable enough to be felt and 
understood by the generality of the people. 


| The people will themselves create or adopt the 


form which they can feel, and which com- 
mends itself to their national or individual 
peculiarities. That form will be the one 
which, to them, best expresses the universal 
truth after which the human mind is ever “feel- 
ing ;” and the best form will be that which 
most fully satisfies all the religious aspira- 
tions of the greatest number of human beings. 

It would be extremely difficult to give our 
readers a full and satisfactory idea of the 
scope and object of ‘Thorndale.’ It is meta- 
physical, but the metaphysics are taught in 
the concrete rather than in the abstract. The 
several schools of thought which prevail 
amongst us are represented by the lives 
and conversations of Thorndale and _ his 
friends. This is obviously the most in- 
teresting, or the least unintelligible form 
in which a metaphysical treatise could be 
written. But to do it well requires a com- 
bination of qualities which seldom falls to 
the lot of one man. The power of telling 
an interesting story, of touching the feelings 
and amusing the fancy, is not often combined 
with an extensive knowledge of German phi- 
losophy, and a deep insight into Adam Smith. 
In ‘Thorndale, the difficult problem of 
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making metaphysics intelligible to ordinary 
minds, is, we really believe, solved ; and we 
fully expect that young English ladies will 
soonfollow theexampleof theirScottish sisters, 
and talk to their partnersin a valse a deux 
temps about “ innate ideas.” In order to induce 
our fair readers to leave their novels and 
study metaphysics forthwith, we extract the 
following from ‘ Fragments on the Sentiment 
of Beauty :’— 

‘T am never more convinced of the progress of 
mankind than when I think of the sentiment deve- 
loped in us by our intercourse with nature, and 
mark how it augments and refines with our moral 
culture, and also (though this is not so generally ad- 
initted) with our scientific knowledge. We learn 
from age to age to see the beauty of the world; or, 
what comes to the same thing, this beautiful crea- 
tion of the sentiment of beauty is developing itself 
in us. 

*‘Only reflect what regions lovely as Paradise 
there are over all Asia and Europe, and in every 
quarter of the globe, waiting to receive their fitting 
inhabitants—their counterparts in the conscious 
creature. The men who are now living there do 
not see the Eden that surrounds them. They lack 
the moral and intellectual vision. It is not too 
bold a thing to say that, the mind of man once 
cultivated, he will see around him the Paradise he 
laments that he has lost. For one ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
he will sing of a thousand that he has gained. * * 

‘* How every tender as well as every grand senti- 
ment comes reflected back to us from the beautiful 
objects of nature! Therein lies their very power 
to enchant us. Nature is full of our own human 
heart. That rose—has not gentle woman leant over 
it, and left the reflection of her own blush upon the 
leaves of the flower? To the lover, I think, the 
rose is always half virgin, and but half rose. To 
the old man there is childhood in every bud. No 
hand so rude but that it gathers with the flower 
more and other beauty than what the dews of heaven 
had nourished in it. 

‘* Above all, note this—how sympathy with the 
living thing and its enjoyment adds to the beauty 
of all animated nature. It is thus that life becomes 
so great an element in the beautiful. When we 
commend some animal for the grace, the vivacity, 
the joyousness of its movements, we are pouriug 
forth our own love and sympathy with all this 
grace and joy. 

‘‘T was once ushered, in companionship with 
my fair cousin Winifred, through a quite unparal- 
leled collection, as we were assured, of stuffed birds, 
There they stood in all their brilliant plumage, 
their form and colour scrupulously preserved. 
Winifred was solicitous to be pleased, and made 
efforts to admire. It would not do. For all their 
gay plumage they were but a sort of mummies— 
dead things; she could feel no interest in them. 
To complete her distraction, she spied, through the 
open window, alittle sparrow hopping on the gravel 
walk of the garden, pecking about for crumbs. 
Call it beauty, or what you will, it woke that sym- 
pathy and loving admiration which all the dead 
plumage of India had failed to stir. ‘Do you see 
that sparrow ? she whispered into my ear—an ear 
that caught every whisper of hers, and treasured, 
without effort, every word—‘he is now flying off 
into the trees with something in his bill. Well— 
but do not repeat it to our host—I must confess to 
you that that little black fellow is more beautiful 
to me than all these gorgeous creatures glued to 
their perch.’ 

“‘T thought her right. Perhaps at that time I 
thought everything she said was right. How beau- 
tiful she was! How it all culminates there!” 

This is for the ladies; there is stronger 
stuff for coarser natures. Here, for instance, 
is a fine appeal to what might be called the 
reason of sentiment :— 

‘This appears to me to be only Desire that 
justifies the hope of immortality. The ability to 
apprehend partly the divine nature, and the desire 
that springs up in the thoughtful mind for the 








divine and the eternal in truth and in life, form 
together a strong presumption in favour of a per- 
petuated existence. 

“‘T do not find that desire for other knowledge 
affords such a presumption. A philosopher who 
should claim to live on merely to enlarge his che- 
mical science, might be thought just as illogical in 
his reasoning as the more passionate children of the 
earth, who are desirous of perpetuating their happi- 
ness, or of having a second chance for it. Why 
should he know more? Is he to know all? Is he 
to live on as longas there is anything to be learned ? 
And live where? How is he to pursue the thread 
of this inquiry in some other world ? 

‘* But this especial aspiration after knowledge of 
God stands on a quite different footing. Other 
knowledge, you may suppose, may increase from 
age to age; if we have it not, our posterity may ; 
but here is a want felt imperatively by each reflec- 
tive soul, and which never will be gratified on earth. 

“If I were therefore asked for my ground of 
belief in the second great doctrine of religion, I 
should say it was involved in the first: it follows, I 
think, as a corollary from a belief in God. 

“Nay, even the terrible anxiety which some- 
times seizes us to know whether a God exists or 
not, brings with it a sudden and imperious convic- 
tion in some future condition of our being in which 
we shall know. It would stand alone in nature if 
a thinking being should be born into this great 
scheme of things, where all is fit and harmonious, 
with one burning question for ever in his heart, 
which was never to be solved. If I ever touched 
for a moment the borders of complete scepticism, I 
felt at that moment the impossibility that I could 
altogether die—that I could become extinct with 
this unremoved ignorance upon my soul.” 


Here is a fine passage on the morbid fear 
of innovation which possesses some minds ; 
as if the stability of society depended on the 
taking of an oath, or the maintenance of an 
Act of Parliament, or the insertion or omis- 
sion of a word in a liturgy :— 

“Vain and most groundless seems to me that 
alarm one often hears from men trembling at each 
assault on some time-honoured system, some vene- 
rable solution of these unexhausted problems. 
These alarmists fear that, their solution being laid 
aside, the minds of men will be given up entirely 
to sordid passions, and the mere tyranny of the 
senses. But the problems themselves remain. Never 
can the human mind—the mind of humanity—rest 
lethargic in the presence of them. Sweep from the 
world every system that is taught in your schools, 
in your colleges, in your temples—let every echo 
die away along the sacred walls, and, before the 
sun goes down, there shall be some new doctrine 
thundering from the roof—ay, and a thousand 
whispered contradictions circling, as now, round 
the pillars and along the aisles. 

‘* All that we think has sprung from Humanity. 
But Humanity does not always recognise herself in 
her own works. The still water looks with wonder 
on the fountain playing from its own surface. The 
next moment it may itself be the fountain.” 

In the history of “Cyril,” a college com- 
panion of Thorndale’s, is traced, with great 
skill, the progress of a religious and thinking 
mind from what, we believe, is called evan- 
gelicalism, to catholicism—the acceptance of 
doctrines held without their correlatives—the 
conflict between the reverence for Scripture 
and the promptings of the heart and reason 
—and the final effort to reconcile all difficul- 
ties, speculative and practical, in that wonder- 
ful system of mingled philosophy and faith 
which has been growing up in Europe for 
the last eighteen hundred years, the wonder of 
the statesman and the dlidemshae. The pro- 
cess of Cyril’s perversion—or conversion—is 
too long toextract; but the following is com- 
plete in itself, and strikes a chord which it is 
very desirable that we Protestants should 
bring into tune :— 








“The doctrine of Purgatory, no doubt, fayogr. 
ably distinguished, in his regard, the Old Church 
from the New. I was a little curious to discover 
how he had solved for himself that problem which 
beyond all others had disquieted his mind, 
nature of future punishments. Solution, I Suspect, 
of such problems we learn gradually to dispense 
with. Cyril expresses himself occasionally with 
due orthodox severity, and yet I am not displeased 
to notice a certain amiable inconsistency, drawin 
him farther to the side of mercy than even his 
present Church would warrant. 

“*AU religion hangs on the belief in God; 
righteous anger against sin. Once quibble that 
away, and you may be Deist, Pantheist, Atheist— 
what you will—it matters little.’ 

‘*Cyril repeated these words very emphatically, 
as if he wished me to understand that they con. 
tained the chief result of his own bitter experience, 

‘‘ Afterwards, when touching upon the article of 
Purgatory, he said, ‘A salvation after this worl 
has been left, I, as a Protestant, always desired to 
hope. But the Protestant creed did not permit 
such ahope. How often did I lay myself down to 
sleep with a sense of guilt upon my mind, and ris 
up in the morning with the same sense of a burden 
on my conscience, because I was striving to believe 
what I now hold with the most pious and happy 
conviction—the undying love and mercy of God.” 


Here is something in quite a different vein, 
Seckendorf represents the universal doubter. 
He is by far the most amusing and pleasant 
of the whole party. We cannot help liking, 
however little we may agree with him; for 
he has that gentlemanlike respect for other 
people’s opinions that makes him turn upona 
vulgar sceptic, and demolish him, with quite 
as much zest as he would upon the most 
superstitious bigot. He is replying to Cla 
rence’s Utopian,theory of universal wealth :— 


‘* Before you explain how this universal money- 
hood (which would be indeed a very agreeable addi- 
tion to the old brotherhood we hear of so much) is 
to be brought about, let me complete my poem on 
the Silver Shilling, and show what sort of rule and 
government it has at present. What, in all our 
disputes, is the last umpire? Force! What is the 
ultimate ruler in every state? The sword! And 
the Silver Shilling buys the sword. Note how the 
social mechanism works. When the habit of obe- 
dience (how much there is in that little word habit!) 
is from any cause broken, it is the military power 
which steps in to restore order and government. 
The rabble of every great city is constantly kept in 
peace by a certain visible array of the musket or 
the constable’s staff. Even during the most peaceful 
pageantries I hear at least the rattle of the sheathed 
sabre on the pavement. But how is it, since Force 
is supreme, that we are not always under military 
tule? how is it that wealth and refinement are not 
subject to the harsh tyranny of the sword? Because 
our Silver Shilling buys the soldier! recruits him, 
marshalls him, buys him from the drummer to the 
general. Wealth still rules, and through the 
sword. 

‘There is still another power, which boasts t0 
have much to do with the stability and the govern- 
ment of society, and which, if uncontrolled, could 
at any time shake it to itsfoundations. There isa 
power which holds the keys of Heaven and of Hell. 
The priest can at any time excite a spirit of rebellion, 
which mocks even at military force, since the 
sword that kills the body liberates the soul for 
Paradise. 

“The priest—if we could see him pure priest— 
would be found naturally arrayed against wealth; 
he preaches an ascetic morality; it is to the poor he 
can always open the gates of heaven ; the rich man 
is very often contented with the earth, and does 
not look that way, and is slow of faith. He could, 
at any juncture that was propitious to his teaching, 
revolutionize society. But our Silver Shilling buys 
the priest—has bought him long ago—puts him 
permanently on the side of order and of wealth. 
He whose natural function would be—with a be 
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lieving populace at his beck—to lay civilization in 
the dust, is too civilized himself, has too pleasant a 
share of this civilization, to do anything of the 
kind. He preaches a very modified asceticism, 
and, above all, he preaches to his long-eared flock 
a patient obedience to that wicked Dives, whom 
they are only hereafter to triumph over, Our 
Silver Shilling reigns supreme. It has organized 
our hierarchy. It rules in Church and State, and 
reconciles them both. 

“Once more, and I have done. There is yet 
another power that rises in these later days to 
compete with the sword and the crozier—the power 
ofthe Pen. Men call it the Fourth Estate. In 
the strife between the /Zaves and the Have nots, 
what a new element is here! Will not the Have 
nots become intelligent, become literary men, and, 
wielding this new force, cease to obey, and make 
rebels of others? What has become of our govern- 
ment of the Silver Shilling ? Here is flat rebellion. 
Notso. The Silver Shilling buys the literary man. 
This written speech flows on without ceasing, flows 
on quite harmless. The clever Have nots are pur- 
chased, enlisted, set to keep the peace against the 
less capable brotherhood of the same order. 

“« Equality of intelligence will in some indirect 
way redress the inequality of wealth’—this is your 
favourite formula. Meanwhile I notice this, that 
such intelligence as wealth has and approves—that 
and no other—ventures to show itself abroad in 
speech or writing. If any other makes its appear- 
ance, the book dies out, and the speaker has a 
chance of dying too—starved out, if he is a poor 
man. I enter the drawing-room of an opulent 
citizen. I see there a wealthy blockhead; I see 
also, standing beside him on the hearth-rug, an 
intelligent, educated, professional gentleman. I 
listen to the conversation. The intelligent and 
educated man is dealing forth, with infinite pains, 
a species of mitiyated blockheadism—and why ? 
that he may bring himself down to the level of his 
opulent companion and patron. It is wealth, you 
see, that holds the spirit-level. That is the line of 
truth along which Dives looks. What falls below 
is folly, what rises above is worse—it is wicked and 
presumptuous folly. I tell you that there is not an 
old woman with our Silver Shilling in her pocket 
who has not more influence on the expression, and 
consequently on the formation of opinion, than the 
greatest genius of your Fourth Estate. 

“Wealth is the god of this world. We are told 
80 by the indignant satirist and by the mournful 
preacher, and we are told so by the political econo- 
nist, who understands the matter much better than 
either. It is the best god, or ruler, the highest 
watar, the world has yet known. It is the domi- 
nant power; but it extinguishes no other great 
power—only moderates and subordinates. Jt buys 
the sword, it buys the pen—but employs too—and 
animates while it rules. From the king, with his 
civil list, to the drummer-boy with his rations; 
from the great capitalist, or the great company, 
with their thousands of servants, to the decrepit 
old huckster who keeps an errand- boy—it is ruling, 
disciplining, marshalling—it is order, it is co-ope- 
tation, it is government. 

“Improve, if you can, on this organization of 
socvety,”” 

With Clarence’s confession of faith the book 
loses: and this is by far the most elaborate 
portion of the work. Nevertheless, though 
metaphysical, it is by no means difficult to 
understand. The first part is occupied with 
the “development of individual conscious- 
ness,” from the simplest idea to the grandest 
ad most complex, the idea of God. The 
second traces the civil institutions of society 

tom their earliest forms to our present 
civilization. It is shown that the law of 
Progress dominates the whole—that each 
.% of the history of mankind was the ne- 
cessary result of that which preceded it, 
ind the efficient cause of its successor. First 
comes the era of slavery ; next, its necessary 
Tesult, the era of wages ; and next will follow, 





says the Utopian, the era of partnership, 
forwhich the other twowere but a preparation. 
Then it is shown that the worship of nature 
is the earliest religion of mankind. The per- 
sonal God is first a God of terror ; this neces- 
sarily leads, as civilization goes on, to the 
idea of a God of justice; and it is not till an 
advanced stage that that of a God of love is 
evolved. The plan and treatment of the 
argument are alike new and able. 

Throughout this very remarkable book 
Christianity is carefully kept out of sight, and 
we know not whether the author believes in 
it or not. To have introduced revelation into 
the discussion would, in fact, have destroyed 
the force of his philosophical argument. But 
we cannot see anything in it calculated to 
shake the faith of an enlightened Christian. 
On the contrary, the whole tone is eminently 
religious—much more so than if the author 
had rung the changes upon the old and 
effete puerilities of the “ Christian advocates” 
to whom we were accustomed in the last 
century. 








CURRENT POETRY. 


Nothing to Wear: an Episode of Fashionable 
Life. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Sabbath Lays. Suggested by Passages in the 
Church Service. J. Nisbet and Co. 

The Australian Sacred Lyre. By James 


Sinclair. Author of ‘The Beauties of 
Nature, and how far they transcend 
those of Art,’ &c. Melbourne: J. N. 
Sayers. 


THE function of criticism is by no means a 
pleasant one when it has to deal with praise- 
worthy intentions, and, as Mrs. Malaprop 
might say, duberous execution. This is 
exactly the case with a satirical squib, said to 
be written by Mr. Butler, “an eminent 
lawyer of New York,” touching the extrava- 
gance in the matter of ladies’ dresses which 
is known to prevail in the model republic, 
and, we may venture to suggest, in other 
parts of the world. Mr. Butler has evidently 
a profound insight into the mysteries of his 
subject ; he has been a vigilant observer of 
costume ; he has dogged his sisters and 
cousins, and, we fear, his wife, with the eyes 
of a lynx, when they went out on shopping 
expeditions ; he has watched the progress of 
capricious inspection and hesitating purchase, 
through the long hours of many a dreary 
morning, from umbrageous corners of the 
draper’s, the florist’s, and the modiste’s ; he is 
intimate with all the resources of the toilette ; 
and he has traced the natural history of the 
belle from ribands and pins, through the 
ascending marvels of crinoline and steel, up 
to the milliner’s bill, which finishes the 
beauty, sometimes in more senses than one. 
Out of the knowledge he has thus acquired 
comes a result of wisdom which he has em- 
bodied in the shape of a little poem; and 
this little poem, touched all throughout in an 
excellent vein of humour, with a moral 
flowering up at the end, has obtained in the 
United States a popularity equal to Hood’s 
‘Song of the Shirt” But we do not antici- 
pate that it will have a similar reception in 
this country, simply because the perform- 
ance is not equal to the conception. There 
are some capital lines in ‘ Nothing to Wear.’ 
The design—that of a lady, or 2 community 
of ladies, perpetually buying new dresses, 
yet never having a single stitch of any kind 
to wear—is suggestive of nearly everything 
that can be said on the absurdity of the 





fashions; and Mr. Butler has no doubt 
awakened a cry through the length and 
breadth of the Union, which will not be 
without its effect. Ridicule can sometimes 
bring about ends which legislation attempts 
in vain ; and this happy phrase, ‘ Nothing to 
Wear,’ is not unlikely to become the watch- 
word of a wide reform in America. We only 
wish that Mr. Butler’s verse were liberated 
from certain rhymes which sound as if they 
had been fabricated in the neighbourhood of 
Bow-bells, and that the rhythm were, here 
and there, less dependent on the musical 
courtesy of the reader. But we must not 
spoil the enjoyment of the poem, which, with 
the trivial exceptions we have indicated, is 
really clever and amusing. Here is the 
opening :— 

“ Miss Flora M‘Flimsey, of Madison-square, 

Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 
And her father assures me, each time she was there, 
That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery), 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 
In one continuous round of shopping; 
Shopping alone, and shopping together, 
At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather ; 
For al] manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
Tn front or behind, above or below : 
For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in, to stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall; 
All of them different in colour and pattern, 
Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin, 
Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive and much more ethereal ; 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of, 
From ten-thousand-franes robes to twenty-sous frills; 
Tn all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 
While M‘Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and swore, 
They footed the street, and he footed the bills.” 

The introduction is ominous of what 
follows. The ladies on their return home, 
independently of the bulk of their purchases, 
which were duly shipped in the regular way, 
contrived to smuggle a considerable quantity 
of goods by investing 

“Their own proper persons in layers and rows 

Of muslins, embroideries, worked underclothes, 

Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifies as those; 
Thus wrapped, in great shawls, like Circassian beauties, 
Gave good-by to the ship, and go-by to the duties.” 

Yet notwithstanding all this successful 
smuggling, and the vast amount of merchan- 
dize which passed regularly through the 
Custom House, and required twelve carts 
to convey it up the Broadway, at the end 
of three months Miss M‘Flimsey was in a 
state of— 

“Utter cespair, 
Because she had nothing whatever to wear.” 

Lest the sensibility of the reader, however, 
should be shocked at the apparent destitution 
of the lady, Mr. Butler enters upon the 
following very necessary explanation :— 

“Nothing to wear! now as this is a true ditty, 

I do not assert—this, you know, is between us— 

That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, 

Like Power’s Greek slave, or the Medici Venus; 

But I do mean to say, I have heard her declare, 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress 
Which cost five-hundred dollars, and not a cent less, 
And jewell’ry worth ten times more I should guess, 

That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear.” 

Notwithstanding the astonishment, not 
unmixed with sinister apprehensions, which 
this declaration must have produced in his 
mind, the poet, who is evidently “a bold man,” 
proposes for the lady, and is accepted. The 
affair is conducted on strictly American prin- 
ciples :-— 

“T should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora’s 

Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, ae 

1 had just been selected as he who should throw all 

The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 
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On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 
Of those fossil remains which she called ‘ her affections,’ 
And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling ‘ her heart.’ 
So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
But in a front parlour, most brilliantly lighted, 
Beneath the gas fixtures we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 
Or transports, or blushes, or such silly actions, 
It was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany.” 
She stipulates, however, that she is to polka 
and flirt as much as she likes, that he is not to 
pester her at parties, but to come whenever 
she wants him ; and she winds up by declar- 
ing that— 
“the bargain must be 

That, as long as I choose, I am perfectly free, 

For this is a sort of engagement, you see, 

W hich is binding on you but not binding on me.” 

The lady who is capable of vindicating the 
rights of her sex thus early, may be con- 
fidently relied upon for making a suitable 
appearance in public. A grand ball takes 
place, but she can’t go—she has nothing to 
wear. Her lover remonstrates; she only turns 
up her Grecian nose. Nothing daunted, he 
perseveres, he suggests dress after dress, but 
there is always some reason why she cannot 
wear any of them. One is too dark, another 
too light, a third would make her look like a 
quaker, and a fourth is not fit to be seen. 
At last, exhausted in his efforts to overcome 
her objections, he makes use of one unfor- 
tunate exclamation. This, to employ his own 
expressive words, “settled his hash.” Now 
follows the speech of the offended beauty, and 
the close of the scene :— 

“ *Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir? I wonder the ceiling 
Doesn’t a down and crush you—oh, you men have no 

feeling, 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures, 
Who set up yourselves as patterns and preachers. 
Your silly pretence—why, what a mere gu tis! 
Pray what do you know of a woman’s necessities ? 
I have told you and shown you I’ve nothing to wear, 
And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 
But you do not believe me’ (here the nose went still higher). 
‘TI suppose if you dared you would call me a liar. 
Our engagement is ended, Sir—yes, on the spot; 
You’re a brute and a monster, and—I don’t know what.’ 
I mildly suggested the words—Hottentot, 
Pick-pocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 
As gentle expletives which might give relief’; 
But this only proved as spark to the powder, 
And the storm I had raised came faster and louder, 
It blew, and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 
To express the abusive, and then its arrears 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an oks- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs.” 

Led by this passage in his own experience 
to extend his inquiries into the state of the 
sex in general, our poet found that Flora’s 
case was by no means singular, and that, in 
fact, there existed the greatest destitution in 
the whole female community for want of 
something to wear. Some of the instances 
brought to light by his investigations are of 
a most distressing character :— 

“Tn one single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 
Three young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without any thing new 
In the way of flouriced silks, and, thus left in the lurch, 
Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 
In another large mansion, near the same place, 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 
In a neighbouring block there was found, in three calls, 
Total want, long continued, of camels’-hair shawls ; 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets ; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable.” 

It would be a great injustice to the poet if 
we did not close these extracts with the 
admirable moral, very happily expressed, 
which he draws from the whole. It will 






justify the length at which we have noticed a 
pasquinade which in exposing a current 
folly drops a sweet lesson and a grave truth 
by the way :— 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


“ Oh, ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of Trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built ; 
Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 

Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair ; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 

Grope through the dark dens, climb the ricketty stair, 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half starved and half naked, lie crouched from the cold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 

All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street; 
Hear the sharpcry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor; 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door ; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashion—you’ve nothing to wear! 


“ And oh! if perchance there should be a sphere 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of 'Time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meckness, and love; 
Oh, daughters of Earth! foolish virgins, beware 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear!” 
The title, ‘Sabbath Lays,’ is very appropri- 
ately applied to a collection of little pieces in 
verse, founded on passages in the Church 
Service, and adapted for every Sunday in 
the year. These short poems possess the 
very rare merit of being free from affectation 
of every kind. There is no appeal in them 
to any particular creeds or doctrines; the 
language has no flavour of the conventicle ; 
the style is quiet and unpretending, but 
wanting in elevation and force ; the subjects 
are generally chosen with a view to interest 
the attention as well as to awaken feelings of 
piety ; they are equally suited to young and 
old ; and may be safely commended to all 
classes who like to see Scripture stories ex- 
panded into slight metrical narratives. Our 
space is too limited to admit one of these 
poems entire—the only way by which the 
full scope of the author’s design can be fairly 
judged ; but the following fragments, which 
tell their own story, will sufficiently indicate 
the author’s manner of treating his topics :— 
“The perfume-freighted breeze, now stealing by, 
Brought gentle notice of a garden nigh, 
To which seclusion Christ would oft retire, 
Converse to hold with His celestial Sire, 
But who is he with stealthy step, and mien 
Of conscious treach’ry, dreading to be seen, 
Afar that followed him with straining sight ? 
The dark Iscariot, who with vile delight 
Watch’d till his Lord pass’d through that well-known 
ate, 
Then swift returned into the hall of state, 
Where the expectant Sanhedrim, a band 
Of soldiers fierce prepared, with torch and brand 
T’ await his guidance. What that hour befell, 
Tongue of archangel could not meetly tell. 
* * * * 


But on the stillness of that sad retreat 

Broke suddenly the tramp of many feet, 
Gleam’d on the dewy leaves th’ unwonted light, 
Of flick’ring lamps and flashing weapons bright. 
Calm faced the crowd the victim of their quest, 
A few words followed—then a stern arrest, 

An instant stopp’d, that on a wounded foe 

He might the touch of healing power bestow. 

A moment more, and His beloved—His own— 
Far from their captive Lord had basely flown, 
Thus the astounding tragedy began, 

Th’ Omnipotent stood bound before the rebel man !” 


There can be no doubt that high scriptural 
subjects are much more impressive in the 
original simplicity and directness of Holy 
Writ than they can be rendered in any other 
form, and that all attempts at paraphrasing 
them, in verse or prose, must be attended by 
some loss of power over the feelings of the 
reader ; but it may be said in mitigation of 
judgment in the present case that the author, 
although he has weakened his themes he 





has not degraded them ; and that he cannot 
, be charged with the vice, common in similar 
| productions, of mixing the tawdry and the 
| familiar. 
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“To wake the soul by tender strokes of 
art,” is clearly not within the plan of Mr. 
Sinclair, an Australian poet, who writes de. 
votional verses. Mr. Sinclair is, to a con- 
siderable extent, independent of art, and his 
strokes are by no means tender. Hig 
“effusions,” he assures us, were “ written 
spontaneously,” and he says that if the critics 
should be severe upon him, they will “only 
be blaming Nature’s God for what he has 
planted in the poet’s breast ;” he furthermore 
confidently commends his poems “to the 
most learned professors of every grade in 
Australia,” and flatly tells them that they 
have no right to condemn him until they can 
“point out something superior in the colony 
of Victoria,”—which he evidently thinks they 
cannot. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the merits of the Australian poets to be 
enabled to form any opinion of the relative 
claims involved in this gallant challenge; 
but, assuming Mr. Sinclair to be, what he 
asserts himself to be, the first poet of Viec- 
toria, we will give our readers an opportunity 
of judging for themselves what kind of poets 
the others are likely to be. 

My. Sinelair’s ‘Sacred Lyre’ has an w- 
exampled variety of chords. No _ subject 
comes amiss to him ; although his forte lies 
in the treatment of such topics as the ulti- 
mate destinies of man, the cultivation of a 
pious frame of mind, and the importance, with 
a view to a future state, of resisting the temp- 
tations of this world, especially “gold” and 
“ kissing,” which seem to constitute the prin- 
cipal Australian lures. The wide reach of 
his merely human themes may be gathered 
from a few of the titles: “To a Liar,” “Froth 
and Fudge,” “ Britain’s Bulwarks,” “ Sunset,” 
“ Water,” “Lovely Mary,” &c.; and if we 
mix these up with such matters as “The 
Voice of God,” “Sin and Sorrow,” “Holy 
Tears,” “Religion,” “The Darkened Soul,” 
&e., we shall have a tolerably fair representa- 
tion of the general contents of the volume. 
It is easier to describe the multifarious cha- 
racter of the book than to do justice to it by 
extracts. Nobody can appreciate Mr. Sin- 
clair’s universality without reading him 
through to the end; but as we fear the 
British public is just now too busily occupied 
to spare the requisite time, although the 
book might be squeezed into the fob of any 
“fine old English gentleman,” and would fit 
easily in his waistcoat pocket, we must make 
two or three selections, with the understand- 
ing that they afford very inadequate samples 
of the poet’s genius. Here is Mr. Sinclair's 
opinion of 





“BLANK VERSE. 
“ Plank verse, to me, seems very blank, 

And far ’neath rhyme or prose doth rank, 

Such as the prose that Ossian loved, 

Or yet the strains that genius moved, 

From many a harp in many a land, 

From many a heart in numbers bland, 

Poetic prose seems still to me 

The essence of true poetry.” 
The allusion to the “strains that genius 
loved ” will, perhaps, appear obscure, and the 
meaning of the quatrain with which the poem 
concludes, may, probably, be opaque to some 
readers; but it would be unreasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that the poet himself was 
not aware of what he meant. We have n0 
doubt that all such ‘passages, and there are 4 
great many of them, however dark to us, 
are transparent to Mr. Sinclair. Of the poets 
of the present day, Mr. Sinclair thinks — 
indifferently. He is an admirer of the Frenc 
school of metrists, although we are —s 
say, that he never follows their example, a0 
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holds such writers as Tennyson and Smith in 
especial abhorrence. His views on this sub- 
ject are conveyed under the title of 

“RUE HARMONY. 


« Poet Alexander Smith, 
And Poet Laureate, Tennyson, 
When will their strains run smooth, 
Like those of Pope or Addison ? 
Like Cowper, White, or Chatterton, 
Moore, Campbell, Hogg, or Burns, 
The Muses shriek from their high throne, 
‘Oh guard their sacred urns.’” 


The Muses may be presumed to shriek also 
at finding this strange cluster of poets, lyric 
and didactic, brought into the same category; 
and Smith will, probably, be inclined to 
shriek, too, at finding himself made to rhyme 
to smooth ; he will naturally desire to know 
which is to be sacrificed—is he to be soft- 
ened into smooth, or is smooth to be clipped 
down to Smith ? 

On a subject with which Mr. Sinclair ap- 
pears to be well acquainted, we find a piece 
from which we give a snatch of four lines, 
half, indeed, of the whole :— 

“THE DIGGINGS. 
“Oh, the diggings, the golden diggings, 
To many they have given wiggings, 
They have torn the fondest hearts asunder 
By false report, by crime and plunder.” 

It is a peculiarity of Mr. Sinclair’s works 
that, with two slight exceptions, his poems 
are invariably completed in eight lines. If 
his flight be brief, however, it is not wanting 
in a great flutter of wings. The pistol is 
small, but the report is loud. There may, 
also, be a deep motive for selecting No 8. It 
is the only figure which has neither beginning 
nor end ; and in that point of view the poet 
seems to have chosen it as the subtle expo- 
nent of his verse. 

_We have not ventured upon his devotional 
pieces for sundry reasons ; but anxious to 
show him in a mood of earthly tenderness, we 
here give Mr. Sinclair at full length in love !— 

“4 TRUE LOVER’S SONG. 
“When we meet again together, 
Oh, then no more we’ll part, 
Until this frame shall wither, 
Til bind thee to my heart. 
And ye shall be my lovely bride, 
And to thee I’ll be true, 


Then all the gold upon earth wide, 
Will take me ne’er from you.” 


The reference to the gold is interesting as 
it helps to impart to this energetic burst of 
passion the couleur locale. 

One characteristic specimen more. In this 
curious and highly original piece, Mr. Sinclair 
appears at first in a sprightly and playful 
humour. But after a line or two (equal in 
these octaves to half a dozen stanzas of other 
poems) you begin to perceive that there is 
method in the gambols of the poet, and that, 
opening in such a way as to make you. think 

€ Is going to be very funny, he really intends 
: lead you toa serious conclusion. This is 
ae f 
fr. Sinclair's way. He always contrives to 
find out the dark lining of any speck of bright- 
ness he happens to light upon. But in thus 
trying to extract wisdom from the ridiculous, 
€more frequently succeeds in making wisdom 
look ridiculous itself :— 
“PROTH AND FUDGE. 
. Froth, froth, and fudge, tudge, 
Used by senator and judge, 
Empty bubbles, chaining man, 
Where’er he’s led in crime’s foul van, 
But when we will grow good and wise, 
Then froth will no more tyrannize, 
And fudge will ever banished be 
Among the good, the wise, and free. 


To which we would propose to add, if we 
might venture upon a liberty with the rhyme 
of which Mr. Sinclair has given us innume- 
table examples, 


Hurreeh! Hurreech! 





Vesuvius and the Vicinity of Naples. A 
Monograph. By J. Roth. [Der Vesuv, 
&e.] Berlin: W. Hertz. 

Tur fame which the common consent of 
tourists abroad and readers at home has 
accorded to Vesuvius, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the great truth that it is a good thing 
to have a good place. Compared with the 
volcanoes of Iceland, for example, the Nea- 
politan mountain is as a shop in Regent- 
street, gay with silks and velvets, to one of 
those dirty, crazy, rat-riddled, and worm- 
eaten mansions in Italian Ghetto or German 
Judengasse, where, if we may credit rumour 
and Mr. Disraeli, nineteenth century Aarons 
and Solomons hoard up wealth sufficient to 
buy up Regent-street, houses, silks, velvets, 
and all. The one has the most, the other 
makes the most of what it has. Travellers 
who, like Lord Dufferin and the missionary 
Henderson, have ridden over the boundless 
lava-plains where not somuch as Mr. Ruskin’s 
solitary moth opens or shuts a wing over the 
vast expanse of cooled and indurated fire, or 
stood where the fiery marl in the bosom of 
Krabla chafes and rages like an imprisoned 
fiend, pronounce the claims of Vesuvius to 
rank as a first class voleano much on a level 
with those of the Two Sicilies to rank asa 
first class power. But the situation is every- 
thing. <A great and beautiful city, cynosure 
of every lover of Art and Nature, is darkened 
by every volume of smoke issuing from the 
volcano, and trembles at every explosion that 
rends its sulphureous entrails ; the voyager 
seeking pleasure in his yacht may, when pro- 
pitious fortune grants him an eruption, sail 
on for miles in its red shadow, and safely 
watch the lurid terror of Portici and Torre 
del Greco ; and the tourist on land, comparing 
the spectacle vouchsafed to himself with the 
traces that attest the existence and destruc- 
tion of Pompeii and Herculaneum, may sum- 
mon up an image of a catastrophe well worthy 
of a voleano then awaking from a primeval 
repose to an activity still persisting after an 
interval of eighteen hundred years. Thus 
favoured by climate, scenery, facility of access, 
and historical associations, nothing but an 
unseasonable extinction can deprive Vesuvius 
of its rank as the model volcano. 

It is, moreover, especially interesting to the 
scientific man. The comparative ease with 
which its summit may be attained, and the 
little peril with which the changes so con- 
stantly occurring in its crater may be ob- 
served, render it truly invaluable as a point 
where researches into the mysteries of nature 
may be conducted with slight risk and certain 
result. The literature of Vesuvius is already 
sufficient to constitute a small library—but 
one which the work before us seems calcu- 
lated to render useless. Of all the produc- 
tions of human industry a German monograph 
is the most thorough-going and operose. The 
word never implies less than that our Teuton, 
having selected a subject for its abstruseness, 
has twisted it, turned it, and pulled it; looked 


at it from the north, the south, the east, and | 


the west ; taken it to pieces and put it to- 
gether again; and that he has been especially 
careful to peruse everything written about it 
in every European tongue, and to obtain 
translations of everything of similar character 
existing in the Japanese, Ojibbeway, and 
other exotic dialects. All this, and more, 


has been done by Professor Roth, (we use | 


the title at a venture, but what German is 
not a professor?) who has not only read 
everything written on the subject, and then 





proceeded to render it quite unnecessary for 
anyone else to follow his example, by trans- 
ferring everything of any value to his own 
pages, but would seem by his own account to 
have taken quite a paternal interest in the 
voleano. At all events it is now some years 
since he was nearly roasted in an attempt to 
explore the crater, and his interest has never 
cooled since, though it is to be hoped his feet 
have. The diary of a consulting physician 
could afford no more minute detail of an in- 
teresting case than Professor Roth’s chronicle 
does of the daily, almost hourly, condition of 
his amiable but bituminous protégé. Thus 
in the chapter entitled ‘The History of the 
Crater of Vesuvius from 1749 to 1839, we 
we are presented with several thousand facts 
like the following :— 

‘*In 1749 Vesuvius was 3370 feet above the 
level of the sea. At the bottom of the crater were 
three small cones, sometimes in activity together, 
sometimes separately. A fourth was afterwards 
added. By March 26, 1750, this lasthad disappeared, 
and the remaining three were lower than in the pre- 
ceding year, on account of an elevation in the crater. 
On the 19th of January the crater was 5354 feet in 
circumference. On the 18th of October it seemed 
to be no more than 100 feet in depth. Bellicard 
says, that in November, 1750, the crater was only 
from 30 to 32 toises deep, whereas in 1749 it had 
been 80. Its circumference was 5130 feet.” 

And so on ad infinitum. When we men- 
tion that no fewer than six authorities have 
been consulted for the facts communicated in 
these few lines, our readers will be able to 
form some idea of the zeal and self-devotion 
which Herr Roth must have brought tohistask. 
The whole book is a prodigy of learning and 
research. It also contains the fruits of much 
personal investigation, partly the author’s 
own, partly compiled by him from the narra- 
tives of other explorers. As Signor Pilla, an 
Italian savant, appears to have had the best 
opportunities for research, and to have turned 
them to excellent account, we shall give him 
the preference in our extract :— 

‘‘On the night of June 2, 1833, I was by the 
crater, observing the close of the eruption. In the 
centre rose one of those cones of scoriz whose 
formation and disappearance are alike effected with 
so much celerity. Without doubt this was the 
largest cone I have ever observed, it might have 
been called a new volcano in miniature. The ex- 
plosions having ceased for the moment, I ascended 
the cone to investigate their phenomena, which I 
had never been able to do before. Its mouth was 
fortunately free from smoke, so that I eould look 
down and examine the interior of the crater, with 
all desirable clearness. The mouth of the volcano 
lay about eighty metres below me, its circumfe- 
rence might be about twenty metres, and the 
whole interior glowed like red-hot iron. It was a 
stupendous spectacle!—A violent subterranean 
tumult and a rapid vibration of the cone indicated 
the approach of the explosions. Immediately the 
mouth of the mountain opened with a noise like 
that of a salvo of artillery, and a column of black 
smoke rushed forth, followed by an enormous 
volume of inflamed gas and a shower of large 
stones, most of which fell back again into the 
cavity. The colour of the flame was red tinged 
with violet, and I plainly perceived that it was 
the exterior part only which took fire upon con- 
tact with the air, the inner part remaining dark, 
something like the kernel in the flame of a candle. 
The explosion and shower of stones were succeeded 
by another phenomenon. Violet-coloured flames, 
which seemed to have been detached from and left 
behind by the main body, played about over the 
mouth of the volcano, and, ascending the funnel 
of the cone, licked its sides as the flame of 
alcohol will do when enclosed in a vessel. I con- 
templated this spectacle for more than a quarter 
of an hour, during which time I observed five of 
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these explosions, all attended by the same pheno- 
mena.” 

We can but repeat that this book is certain 
to take its place as a standard and invaluable 
contribution to the sciences of mineralogy 
and natural philosophy, and is quite as much 
distinguished by diligence of observation and 
compilation, and accuracy of deduction, as 
our laughter-compelling friend Mr. Albert 
Smith’s forthcoming lecture on the same sub- 
ject can be by vivacity and humour, 





Economy of the Working Classes. By William 

Lucas Sargant. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
The formation of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science is a character- 
istic event of the times in which we live. 
Questions affecting the internal economy of 
nations, and especially the condition of the 
working classesof each community,have of late 
years attracted much attention. In France 
the Société Internationale des Etudes Pra- 
tiques d’Economie Sociale proposes to colle t 
facts relating to the working classes through- 
out the world. One of the founders and most 
active members of that Society is M. Le Play, 
Head Engineer of Mines, and Professor of 
Metallurgy in the Government School of 
Mines in Paris. During the last twenty 
years M, Le Play has visited most of the 
countries of Europe, principally with the view 
of examining mining operations, and observ- 
ing the modes of life, the habits, usages, and 
institutions of the mining populations. In 
these combined physical and social investiga- 
tions M. Le Play extended his inquiries to 
other departments of industry, and the results 
of his researches appeared in a large volume 
in 1855, published under the patronage of the 
French Emperor. It seems to have been this 
work which suggested to Mr. Sargant, author 
of ‘A Treatise on Social Opulence,’ the present 
volume on the Economy of the Labouring 
Classes ; at least he discusses many of the 
subjects which M. Le Play has brought for- 
ward in his elaborate work. But facts have 
been also diligently collected from other 
sources, until Mr. Sargant has presented a 
valuable summary of the history and average 
condition of the operative classes of this and 
other European countries. The report is of 
course only fragmentary and partial, it being 
impossible to enter into details the full state- 
ment of which would filla whole library of 
Blue Books. But Mr. Sargant’s researches 
are chiefly directed to the illustration of four 
typical forms of the economy of the labouring 
classes :—1, the patriarchal ; 2, the servile, or 
that of patronage, as he more mildly desig- 
nates it; 3, the communistic ; and 4, that of 
individualism, in the development of which 
this island is distinguished above all other 
regions of the world. Each system has in 
itself certain advantages adapted to particular 
stages of the world’s or of a nation’s history. 
Serfdom, for instance, and even slavery, may 
not be capable of defence on pure moral 
grounds, but it is undeniable that the interests 
of the world at large, and the physical comfort 
at least of the seris and slaves themselves is, 
on the whole, sustained by the system which 
it endures. Individual wrongs there may be, 
but the immediate emancipation of the slaves 
in the United States would be fatal to the 
public welfare as well as hurtful to the great 
body of the negro population. The system of 
slavery is, however, only temporary. It must 
cease whenever America or any other land is 
more fully peopled and occupied, In England 





the relation of serfdom and all kind of depen- 
dence on the lords of the soil has disappeared 
as the land is under cultivation. So far from 
seeking to retain spare hands on his estate, 
every landowner seeks to thin the people by 
encouraging removal or emigration, discourag- 
ing early marriages, and other means. The 
labourer is left to find work where he pleases, 
and any patronage still shown to the inhabi- 
tants on an estate is prompted either by 
voluntary kindness or direct self-interest, and 
is not part of the natural relation formerly 
subsisting between lord and serf, or patron 
and dependant. Hence the individualism 
which marks the social state of the English 
labouring classes. It may have its disadvan- 
tages in regard to physical comforts and ex- 
ternal gratifications, but it is essential to the 
development and continuance of the moral 
qualities of independence and freedom, enter- 
prize and energy, by which this country main- 
tains its true greatness. In this respect the 
system of individualism has immense superi- 
ority over the communism or associated in- 
dustry which in France has gained consider- 
able favour. There is less incitement to per- 
sonal energy and industry where the sphere 
of benefit is wider than the family circle. 
And in the absence of communism there is 
also more scope for the rewards or the penal- 
ties of personal conduct. The distinguishing 
features of the two systems, and their particu- 
lar advantages in certain points, are ably 
stated in Mr. Sargant’s book. These pre- 
liminary discussions being concluded, succes- 
sive chapters are devoted to the illustration 
of the social condition of the labouring classes 
in regard to food, dress, dwellings, furniture, 
fuel, health, morals, religion, and other topics. 
Many interesting facts are collected on these 
subjects, and the author’s own statements, as 
an intelligent observer in one of our midland 
manufacturing districts, are valuable contribu- 
tions to the statistics and history of social 
economy. 








Brazil and the Brazilians, Portrayed in His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. 
D. P. Kidder, and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 
Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. Lon- 
don: Trtibner and Co. 

[Second Notice.] 
Tue feelings with which the Brazilian tra- 
veller journeys northward are very different 
from those with which we of the Arctic 
hemisphere turn our back upon the mid-day 
sun. “Now to the North,” says Mr. Fletcher 
when starting for the florid tracts of Bahia 
and new Granada, “not the Boreal North, 
with hoary beard and glistening spears and 
crunching ice-batteries,—but a genial, sunny, 
laughing, flowery, Austral North. We onthe 
hither side of the equator are so wedded to 
experience, that it is difficult to conceive of a 
North where 
“The fields are florid in eternal prime,” 

and where mighty rivers, with unabated force, 

sweep onward,— 

“ And traverse realms unknown and blooming wilds, 

And fruitful deserts, worlds of solitude ; 
Where the sun smiles and seasons teem in vain.” 

The facilities of steam navigation make 
the journey coast-wise from one end of the 
Brazilian empire to the other a matter of 
little moment in the present day, very diffe- 
rent from the journeys of many months per- 
formed by naturalists in their delightful 
rambles up mountains and hill through dense 
forests and jungles; we therefore take up the 





anthor’s narrative in the province of Minas L 








Geraes, with a sketch of his visit to the 
fazenda of Commendador Pinto :— 

“Twelve miles beyond the Parahibuna (an 
affluent of the Parahiba) we turned aside from the 
highway, and, after riding through a belt of en. 
closed forest-land, we saw before us the large plan. 
tation house of Soldade, belonging to Senhor 
Commendador Silva Pinto. The approach to the 
mansion was between two rows of palm-trees, 
around whose trunks a beautiful bignonia (the 
venusta) entwined itself, and then threw its climb- 
ing branches over the feathery leaves of the palms, 
thus forming « magnificent arch of flowers and 
foliage. The buildings, in the form of a hollow 
square, occupied an acre of ground. On two sides 
of the square was the residence of the Commenda. 
dor and his family, while the remaining sides con- 
sisted of the sugar-establishment and the dwellings 
of the slaves, We entered the court-yard by a 
high gateway, and then for the first time we per. 
ceived the venerable planter sitting in a second. 
story verandah, reading. So soon as he saw us he 
laid down his book, descended into the square, and 
with great affability bade us a warm welcome, 
The American party doubtless owed this hospitable 
reception to one of our companions, Dr. Ildefonso 
Gomez, a Brazilian, whom almost every man of 
science visiting the Empire has delighted to honour 
for his intelligence, for his eminent abilities asa 
naturalist, and for his integrity as a man. 

‘Servants flew about noiselessly at the com- 
mands of the Commendador : they gave us rooms, 
hot coffee, hot baths, &. &c. Then both they and 
their master did that which is most grateful to the 
weary traveller: they let us alone. 

‘* When I had performed my ablutions and was 
recovered from fatigue, I went to the verandah 
where the Commendador had been reading. I 
picked up his book, and to my astonishment I 
here found that it was ‘A Historia Universale do 
Senhor Pedro Parley’ (Peter Parley’s Universal 
History)! Old Peter Parley in the interior of 
Brazil! Iknew that England had availed herself 
of those books which have delighted Anglo-Ameri- 
can childhood, and that hosts of counterfeiters and 
imitators had arisen, assuming that nom de plume ; 
but it was beyond my most sanguine expectations 
to have ever seen in the Portuguese language, and 
in an interior province of distant Brazil, the history 
of the Eastern and Western Continents by Senhor 
Pedro Parley amusing and instructing youth and 
old age. It was no imitation. In reading the 
preface, I perceived that some priest had had to do 
with the translation, for it roundly asserted that 
Senhor Pedro Parley was wm bom Catholico Romano! 
which will doubtless be an important piece of in- 
formation to the veritable Puritan-descended Peter. 

‘IT looked from the verandah upon a scene of 
cultivation. Close at hand were une hundred and 
fifty hives with bees; gently-rounded hills were 
covered with grazing flocks and herds, cotton and 
sugar fields were in valleys, while Indian corn and 
mandioca in large tracts were far to our right. 
The orange-orchard was the largest that I eversaw 
in any land: it was computed that there were ten 
thousand bushels of six different kinds of the lus- 
cious fruit. The sweet lemon abounded to such aa 
extent that it was estimated that there were five 
thousand bushels. A ‘sweet lemon’ seems almost 
as much of a contradiction in terms as an honest 
thief ; but it is a reality. Dr. Ildefonso Gomez 
informed me that this fruit, exactly resembling the 
acid one bearing the same name, was originally 4 
sour lemon, but, by a disease and by grafting, 
new species has been produced. The taste 18 not 
so rich as that of an orange, but is very quenching 
to the thirst, and the Brazilians at Rio consume 
great quantities of them. Near S. Romao, alittle 
place on the head-waters of the San Francisco, the 
Jemon-tree has become naturalized, and the cattle 
that pasture in the woods are so fond of the fallen 
fruit that when killed their flesh smells strongly 
of it.” 


The city of Pernambuco Mr. Fletcher com- 
pares to Venice :— ' 
“Twelve hours after we had left Maceié, the 
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towers and domes of the Recife, or Pernambuco, 
appeared, like those of Venice, to be graduaily 
rising from the sparkling water. Far to our right, 
on a bold and verdant hill, we could descry the 
suburb called Olinda (translated the beautiful), 
seeming like a rich mosaic of white towers, ver- 
milion roofs, bright green palm-trees, and bana- 
neiros. It is, however, in this case, distance that 
lends enchantment to the view ; for Olinda, whose 
inhabitants once looked down in contempt upon 
their commercial neighbours of the Recife, is now 
indecay. The law-school, with its three hundred 
students, has been transferred to Pernambuco, and 
this once valiant capital of the equatorial colonies 
of Portugal is now going rapidly to decay. 

“Olinda deserves to be regarded as S. Vincente, 
and the two places may be considered as exhibiting 
the classic remains of the colonial system of Por- 
tugal. Olinda, however, reminds us nearly as 
much of the Dutch as it does of the Portuguese, 
being known in the annals of Holland as the 
ancient Mauricius, upon which the ambitious Count 
of Nassau staked his fortune and his fame. 

“Ag we drew near to Pernambuco, the ware- 
houses and the shipping presented the features of 
a large commercial town, and the resemblance 
between it and the silent Queen of the Adriatic no 
longer forced itself upon the beholder. The waves 
outside of the curious reef (recife), or natural 
breakwater, were dotted with lateen-sailed jangadas 
or catamarans, and the proprietors of these dancing 
rigged rafts seemed literally at sea ‘on a log.’ 

“Our steamer came proudly up to the fierce 
little fort and white pharo that (so low is the reef) 
appeared to rise from the water. We anchored on 
the seaward side of the fortress and awaited with 
anxious expectation the visit of the health-boat. 
Every passenger, from the wild matuto (forester) 
and sertanejo to the dignified medico and the vain 
officer of the Imperial army, was rejoicing at his 
approaching liberation. 
bobbing around the fort, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing that we should be quarantined for 
ten days on an island four miles west of the city. 
There was really no necessity for this, for our 
health-bill from Maceié was immaculate. It is 
needless to narrate our adventures in getting to 
the quarantine ; our navigation on a jangada ; how 
fifty persons were quartered in four rooms (com- 
fortable for eight individuals), which would have 
been unbearable except for the capital ventilation 
through the arched tiles ; how merry we were, and 
contented, under the circumstances ; how we were 
refreshed by cocoanut-milk and bracing breezes ; 
how I had opportunities for doing good ; how we 
were all liberated and a hundred more put into our 
places ; and how kind was_ my reception (when I 
was permitted inside of Pernambuco) by Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, and Mr. Hitch (the heads of two 
houses, English and American).” 


Then follows a spirited sketch of the trade 
and bustle of the city :— 


“Early morning is the busy hour of Pernam- 
buco. The sugar-streets are thronged with a won- 
derful miscellany of horses, mules, asses, and sugar- 
bags ; sugar-merchants delicately holding samples ; 
cotton-bales, goats with their families on a morn- 
ing promenade ; and quitandeiras eloquently pass- 
ing _panegyrics on cakes, comfits, and oranges. 
And still the tide of loaded horses and asses pours 
into the Trapixe. The horses lie down to rest, 
and the sertanejo, fatigued with the riot of the 
night, and anticipating the noontide siesta, pillows 
himself to slumber on the neck of his steed. A 
wood-dealer, with twin-bundles of fagots strapped 
on the side of his donkey, attempts to force a way. 
He is followed by a poultry-dealer mounted on an 
ass, with an immense hamper of fowls, advertised 
by a dozen chicken-necks thrust at full length 
through the lattices. Macaws and parrots make 
the tenor of the busy occasion ; while the ambi- 
tious trumpets of a half-dozen donkeys lend their 

S semitones, In the midst of this Babel of 





brary the sabia—sweetest of the Southern fea- 
thered tribes of song and peer of the Northern 
thrush and the mocking-bird—pours out his hearty, 


The health-boat came, 





mellow praises, from a lady's window by the side 
of a whitewashed church. 

‘“No market-scene can anywhere be more va- 
rious, chequered, and interesting, than at Pernam- 
buco, in the busy sugar-season, Before meridian 
the uctors have changed, and others have taken 
their places. The black ganhadores, naked to the 
waist, with sugar-bags on their heads, hurry from 
the sugar-warehouses to the lighters, at full trot, 
in exact pace to their own boisterous music. 

“‘ Nearly the whole of Brazil is adapted to the 
cultivation of sugar: but it is on the sea-coast 
from Campos to the sixth degree of south latitude 
that it is produced in the greatest abundance. 
The export of sugar from Pernambuco is annually 
increasing, and its production is flourishing under 
the improved machinery introduced by the bro- 
thers De Mornay. In 1821 this province pro- 
duced 20,000,000 pounds; in 1853 the total was 
140,000,000 pounds. The whole number of pounds 
exported from Brazil in 1855 was 254,765,504, of 
which we purchased to the amount of more than 
one half a million of dollars. 

“The ordinary price at Pernambuco is about 
three cents per pound for brown and five cents for 
pure white sugar. The clayed or white sugars are 
exported to Sweden and the United States : much 
of the brown is sent to the Mediterranean: the 
consignments to England are generally put up for 
‘Cowes and a market.’ 

‘¢ Pernambuco also exports more than 6,000,000 
pounds of cotton to Liverpool. This cotton is of 
a good quality, and fetches a higher price than the 
generality of that exported from the United States. 
To the Quakers of England this Brazilian article 
has the preference, because it is mostly, according 
to Friends Candler and Burgess, raised by the 
free half-breeds of the interior ; but I believe that 
there is also much of it which has to do with slave- 
labour. Great Britain imported from Brazil in 
1856, 21,830,000 pounds of cotton.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s account of the Amazon 
region is chiefly from the pen of his col- 
league, Dr. Kidder. The following account of 
the caoutchouc manufactures of Pard will 
interest our readers, and account for the 
abundant importation into this country of 
those admirable preservatives in wet weather, 
the American goloshes :— 

“The use of the caoutchoue or gum-elastic was 
learnt from the Omaguas,—a tribe of Brazilian 
Indians. These savages used it in the form of 
bottles and syringes: (hence the name syringe- tree. ) 
It was their custom to present a bottle of it to every 
guest at the beginning of one of their feasts. The 
Portuguese settlers in Paré were the first who 
profited by turning it into other uses, converting it 
into shoes, boots, hats, and garments. It was 
found to be specially serviceable in a country so 
much exposed to rains and floods. But of late the 
improvements in its manufacture have vastly ex- 
tended its uses, and made it essential to the health 
and comfort of the whole enlightened world. The 
aboriginal name of this substance was cahuchu, the 
pronunciation of which is nearly preserved in the 
word caoutchouc. At Paré it is now generally called 
syringa, and sometimes borracha. It is the product 
of the Siphilla elastica—a tree which grows to the 
height of eighty and sometimes one hundred feet. 
It generally runs up quite erect, forty or fifty feet, 
without branches. Its top is spreading, and is 
ornamented with a thick and glossy foliage. On 
the slightest incision the gum exudes, having at 
first the appearance of thick, yellow cream. 

‘The trees are generally tapped in the morning, 
and about a gill of the fluid is collected from one 
incision in the course of the day. It is caught in 
small cups of clay, moulded for the purpose with 
the hand. These are emptied, when full, into a 
jar. No sooner is this gum collected than it is 
ready for immediate use. Forms of various kinds, 
representing shoes, bottles, toys, &c., are in readi- 
ness, made of clay. 

‘© When the rough shoes of Para are manufac- 
tured, it is a matter of economy to have wooden 
lasts. These are first coated with clay, so as to be 








easily withdrawn. <A handle is affixed to the last 
for the convenience of working. The fluid is poured 
over the form, and a thin coating immediately 
adheres to the clay. The next movement is to 
expose the gum to the action of smoke. The sub- 
stance ignited for this purpose is the fruit of the 
wassou-palm. ‘This fumigation serves the double 
purpose of drying the gum and of giving it a darker 
colour. When one coating is sufficiently hardened, 
another is added and smoked in turn. Thus, any 
thickness can be produced. It is seldom that a 
shoe receives more than a dozen coats. The work, 
when formed, is exposed to the sun. For a day or 
two it remains soft enough to receive permanent 
impressions. During this time the shoes are figured 
according to the fancy of the operatives, by the use 
of a style or pointed stick. They retain their 
yellowish colour for some time after the lasts are 
taken out, and they are considered ready for 
market. Indeed they are usually sold when the 
gum is so fresh that the pieces require to be kept 
apart: hence, pairs of shoes are generally tied 
together and suspended on long poles. They may 
be seen daily at Pard, suspended over the decks of 
the canoes that come down the river and on the 
shoulders of the men who deliver them to the 
merchants. Those who buy the shoes for exporta- 
tion commonly stuff them with dried grass to 
preserve their extension. Various persons living 
in the suburbs of Pard collect the caoutchoue and 
manufacture it on a small scale. But it is from 
the surrounding forest-country, where the people 
are almost entirely devoted to this business, that 
the market is chiefly supplied. The gum may be 
gathered during the entire year; but it is more 
easily collected and more serviceable during the dry 
season. The months of May, June, July, and 
August are specially devoted to its preparation. 
Besides great quantities of this substance which 
leave Pardé in other forms, there have been ex- 
ported for some years past about three hundred 
thousand pairs- of gum-elastic shoes annually. 
There are, however, some changes in the form of 
its exportation ; and a few years ago a patent was 
taken out, by an American in Brazil, covering an 
invention for exporting caoutchouc in a liquid form. 
The Amazonian region now supplies, and probably 
will long continue to supply, in a great degree, the 
present and the rapidly-increasing demand for this 
material. Several other trees—most of them be- 
longing to the tribe Luphorbiacie—produce a simi- 
lar gum; but none of them is likely to enter into 
competition with the india-rubber tree of Parad.” 
The travellers do not profess to make col- 
lections of natural history, but they record 
several observations of interest. Here are 
some remarks on the turtle of the Amazon:— 


“‘<«The Tartaruga, or turtle of the Amazon, are 
to be found by the thousand in nearly all the 
affluents,—especially the Madeira, Purus, Napo, 
Ucayali, and Huallaga. At the season for them 
to deposit their eggs on the ‘praias,’ the streams 
will be fairly speckled with them, paddling their 
clumsy carcasses up to their native sand-bar ; for it 
is positively asserted by the natives that the turtle 
will not deposit its eggs anywhere except where it 
was itself hatched out. They lay from eighty to 
one hundred and twenty eggs every other year. 
Of this I have been assured by persons who have 
artificial ponds, and keep them the year round for 
their own table. September and October are the 
months for depositing their eggs.’ 

‘*Dr. Kidder says :— 

“The turtle-cgy butter of Amazonia (manteiga 
da tartaruga) is a substance quite peculiar to this 
quarter of the globe. At certain seasons of the 
year the turtles appear by thousands on the banks 
of the rivers, in order to deposit their eggs upon 
the sand. The noise of their shells striking against 
each other in the rush is said to be sometimes 
heard at a great distance. Their work commences 
at dusk and ends with the following dawn, when 
they retire to the water. 

‘¢* During the daytime the inhabitants collect 
these eggs and pile them up in heaps resembling 
the stacks of cannon-balls seen at a navy-yard, 
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These heaps are often twenty feet in diameter, and 
of a corresponding height. While yet fresh they 
are thrown into wooden canoes, or other large 
vessels, and broken with sticks and stamped fine 
with the feet, Water is then poured on, and the 
whole is exposed to the rays of the sun. The 
heat brings the oily matter of the eggs to the 
surface, from which it is skimmed off with cuyas and 
shells. After this it is subjected to a moderate heat 
until ready for use. When clarified, it has the ap- 
pearance of butter that has been melted. It always 
retains the taste of fish-oil, but is much prized for 
seasoning by the Indians and those who ure accus- 


tomed to its use. It is conveyed to market in 
earthen jars.’”’ 


The author thus sums up his comments on 
the vast resources of the Brazilian empire :— 


‘Millions upon millions of acres remain as yet 
unappropriated, notwithstanding the utter careless- 
ness with which the richest and most valuable 
portions of the public domain have hitherto been 
yielded to the ownership of whomsoever might 
incline to take possession of it. Might not Go- 
vernment surveys be instituted, and the whole 
country brought under legal demarcation? Hi- 
therto, not one-fiftieth part of it was ever surveyed ; 
and even in some populous districts great uncer- 
tainty respecting boundaries still exists. It is 
understood that a reform in this direction has been 
begun. But what advantages could result from 
these surveys, unless spontaneous foreign immigra- 
tion were encouraged ? 

‘*Great things have been done in this respect, 
but more still remaing to be accomplished. The 
system of Senator Vergueiro, we see by late 
advices, is to be carried out on a grand scale: no 
less than fifty thousand emigrants are thus to be 
brought to Brazil. But let the Government throw 
off all restriction of passports and every tax upon 
the emigrant, and the great and small proprietors 
will not have to resort to expensive means to induce 
immigration : it will flow of itself. 

‘* Education is daily exciting increased attention. 
Tn the new system of school-instruction, the French 
model has been generally followed. Having already 
described institutions of the various grades—from 
the primary school to the law-university,—it will 
now be sufficient to remark that a great degree of 
improvement upon the former state of things is 
already manifest ; but at the same time the work of 
educational reform has only commenced. The 
teachers’ salaries are too low ; the interest among 
the common people requires to be more fully 
excited; and a very serious obstacle is to be over- 
come in the want of suitable school-books. 

“*Tt is sad to often find hindrances to the cause 
of education in the very men who ought to be 
leaders in the movement for the intellectual as well 
as the moral training of the young. A single 
instance and a general remark will illustrate what 
we mean. 

“A priest residing in one of the most prominent 
cities of the Empire, and, indeed, exercising his func- 
tions beneath the very shadow of one of the uni- 
versities, was heard to say, ‘ Ndo gosto de livros ; 
gosto mais de jogar,’ (‘1 have no relish for books ; 
I like gaming better.’) In corroboration of these 
remarks, in the language of a distinguished Bra- 
zilian statesman, uttered before the Imperial Legis- 
lature :— 

‘* *A narrow strip on the coast is all that enjoys 
the benefits of civilization ; while, in the interior, 
our people are still, to a great degree, enveloped in 
barbarism.’ In immediate connexion with this 
remark the same gentleman added, ‘ We have been 
unable to do anything, and nothing can be accom- 
plished without the aid of a moral and intelligent 
clergy.’ 

‘* Notwithstanding the picture sketched in these 
brief but just intimations, there is much room to 
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Aladdin ; or, the Wonderful Lamp. A Dramatic Poem. In 
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The Ethics of Aristotle, Wlustrated with Essays and Notes 
by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., M.A. Vol. I. John W. Parker 
and Son. 

Tiger-Shooting in India: being an Account of Hunting Ex- 
periences on Foot in Rajpootana, during the Hot Seasons 
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The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by 
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Lives of Good Servants, By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 
G. Routledge and Co, 

From 1766 to 1773, the period included in the 
fifth volume of the new edition of ‘The Letters of 
Horace Walpole,’ there were fewer events of 
public importance than in previous years. The 
conquests of Clive and Wolfe, and the ylories of 
Chatham’s dictatorship, were over. But it was not 
in narrating the great events of history that Wal- 
pole’s correspondence excelled. He is never at a 
loss for matter, and the gossip of London life ever 
afforded ample subjects for his epistles. In his 
unique work the historian finds the best and most 
abundant materials for describing many of the 
characteristic features of the internal history of 
England. Nor were public events, though not of 
world wide interest, wanting in the period at which 
we have arrived. Wilkes, and Whitefield, and 
Wesley, and the struggles of Bute, and of New- 
castle, and Temple, and Grenville, and the other 
leaders of the factions of the time, afford abundant 
matter of political and social gossip. Some of the 
letters touch on questions, the interest in which is 
revived in our own day. In 1767 he writes to Sir 
Horace Mann, ‘‘ The House of Commons has been 
engaged this fortnight in examining the East India 
Company, and every single evidence has brought 
forth in stronger and stronger colours the right of 
the Crown to the conquests made by the Company. 
This was thought the great problematic and ticklish 
question. There is now the highest probability 
that the Government will carry that point.” And 
in 1772 he writes—‘‘We have another scene 
coming to light, of black dye indeed. The groans 
of India have mounted to heaven, where the heaven- 
born General Lord Clive will certainly be dis- 
avowed. Oh! my dear sir, we have outdone the 
Spaniards in Peru! They were at least butchers 
on a religious principle, however diabolical their 
zeal. We have murdered, deposed, plundered, 
usurped—nay, what think you of the famine in 
Bengal, in which three millions perished, being 
caused by a monopoly of the provisions by the 
servants of the East India Company? All this is 
come out, is coming out—unless the gold that 
inspired these horrors can quash them. Voltaire 
says, learning, arts, and philosophy have softened 
the manners of mankind: when tigers can read 
they may possibly grow tame—but man ! Se 
The House of Commons is going to tap the affairs 
of India, an endless labyrinth! We shall lose the 
East before we know half its history. It was 
easier to conquer it than to know what to do with 
it. Ifyou or the Pope can tell, pray give us your 
opinion.” After eighty years the same questions 
are again about to be brought up for discussion in 
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the gardenhood, there was nothing better than on 
a common night. Mr, Conway and I set out from 
his house at eight o’clock ; the tide and torrent of 
coaches was so prodigious, that it was half-an-hour 
after nine before we got half way from Westminster. 
bridge. We then alighted; and after scrambling 
under bellies of horses, through wheels, and over 
posts and rails, we reached the gardens, where 
were already many thousand persons. Nothing 
diverted me but a man in a Turk’s dress and two 
nymphs in masquerade without masks, who sailed 
amongst the company, and, which was surprising, 
seemed to surprise nobody. It had been given 
out that people were desired to come in fancied 
dresses without masks. We walked twice round 
and were rejoiced to come away, though with the 
same difficulties as at our entrance ; for we found 
three strings of coaches all along the road, who did 
not move half a foot in half-an-hour. There is to 
be a rival mob in the same way at Ranelagh to- 
morrow ; for the greater the folly and imposition 
the greater is the crowd. I have suspended the 
vestimenta that were torn off my back to the god 
of repentance, and shall stay away. Adieu! I 
have not a word more to say to you.” There are 
not many new letters of importance in the present 
volume. Among several addressed to Lord Nune- 
ham, now first published, is the following note, 
‘*T was in London yesterday, where there is scarce 
a soul but Maccaronis lolling out of windows at 
Almack’s like carpets to be dusted; and nota 
syllable of news. Foote’s new play, they say, is 
very dull, and so is your lordship’s faithful humble 
servant, Hor. WaALPoLE.”” To which Mr, Cun- 
ringham appends as a foot note, an extract from a 
MS. letter of W. Whitehead to Lord Nuncham. 
‘¢«The Bankrupt.’ Ihave been twice at Foote’s 
Theatre, which, in its construction, is abominable. 
The front boxes areat a great distance from thestage, 
and pushed out into the street as much as at Drury 
Lane ; so that you neither see nor hear but in the 
first rows. The side-boxes are straight along the 
sides of the house, very shallow, and in the first 
seats of them you can scarcely lay you chin over. 
I was better diverted the second time than the 
first, but shall not easily be tempted to go again.” 
In a foot-note to a letter to George Montagu, Mr. 
Cunningham gives some extracts from unpub- 
lished letters of Montagu to which Walpole replies. 
In one of these there is this bit, somewhat in Wal- 
pole’s own gay and light strain. The date is 1769. 
“Tis inconceivable the preparations that are 
making at Stratford by that simpleton Garrick. 
All the women are tearing the clothes off their 
backs, to convert them into jubilee masquerade 
habits. I have now actually on the road a suit of 
armour that performed its part at the Battle of 
Hastings ([?], that the Bishop of Durham [Trevor] 
saved from the braziers. There was a garret 
at Halland [in Sussex] belonging to the Pelhams, 
and are become kitchen furniture to the gertry of 
Sussex since his Grace’s auction. My cousin (Lord 
Halifax] has turned all his pleasure-ground into 
tillage, which cost so much at Horton [in North- 
amptonshire], but his election costs more, and bis 
singing woman [Miss Falkener] more still, that lays 
in his cold bosom and freezes it against all his 
family. Lord Northampton has converted his 
celebrated lawn and chase at Castle Ashby [in 
Northamptonshire], and married an old woman who 
will not, indeed, increase his family nor warm his 
bosom ; they are retired to Compton in the Hole, 
literally the name of the place, to pass the te 
mainder of their days. . I hope this amazing sheet 
of trumpery will come to you by some carrier, for 





parliament, and the words may again be uttered, 
“It was easier to conquer India than to know 
what to do with it.” This year another attempt is 
to be made to restore the splendours of Vauxhall, 
in spite of the failures of many past seasons. 
Here is a sketch of the scenes that the old 





hope for Brazil on the score of education. The 
schoolmaster is abroad in the Empire ; the press is 
at work ; and thousands of the citizens—those who 
have been educated at home and abroad—are awake 
to the importance of both those means of public 
enlightenment.” 


gardens witnessed nearly a century ago. ‘‘I 


cannot say last night was equally agreeable. 
There was what they called a ridotto al fresco at 
Vauxhall, for which one paid half-a-guinea, though, 
except some thousand more lamps and a covered 
passage all round the garden, which took off from 








I shail be still more ashamed if it should cost yous 
penny ; it will cost you some patience to read't, 
and wade through one real truth it contains, that 
as the world goes is worth having—that I still con- 
tinue as faithfully yours as when I knew and valued 
in the reign of George the First. Adieu! Believe 
me still most truly, old Gzorce THE THIRD. 
One of the most characteristic letters in the volume 
is addréssed to Dr. Thomas Warton, who seems? 
have applied to him for his influence to procure him 
, the poetry professorship : — ‘* Strawberry ss 
| Sept. 20, 1768. Sir:—I returned hither but 
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nicht from a tour into Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c., 
aul found your letter, from the date of which I fear 
you will have thought me very rude, and forgetful 
of the civilities I have received from you. Youdo 
me great justice, Sir, in thinking I should be happy 
to be of use to you, if it was in my power ; and I 
may add that nobody can think what you desire 
more proper for you than I do. me our merit is en- 
titled to that and greater distinction, and were 
the place in my gift, I should think you honoured 
it by accepting it. But, alas! Sir, my opinion and 
my wishes are both very fruitless. I should not 
deserve the honour you have done me, if I did not 
speak sincerely and frankly to you. I have no 
interest with the Ministry. I desire none, and 
have shown by my whole life that I will cultivate 
none. IL have asked no favour for myself or my 
friends. Being now out of parliament by choice, 
I doubt it would not help my interest. Mr. Gray’s 
preferment gave me great pleasure ; but I assure 
you upon my honour, Sir, that I knew not a word 
of its being intended for him, till I saw in the 
papers that he had kissed hands. I believe, Sir, 
you are acquainted with him, and he would confirm 
this to you. It would, therefore, Sir, be giving 
myself an air of importance which I have not, if [ 
pretended I could either serve you, or would try to 
serve you in this case; I had much rather you 
should know how insignificant I am, than have you 
think me either vain of favour I have not, or in- 
different to your interest. I am so far from it, that 
I will tell you what I think might be a method of 
succeeding, though I must beg you not to mention 
my name init in any shape. Mr. Stonhewer is 
a great favourite of the Duke of Grafton, and the 
person that recommended Mr. Gray. If you are 
acquainted with Mr. Stonhewer, who is a very 
worthy man, he might possibly be inclined to name 
you to the Duke, if the place is not promised, nor 
he unwilling to recommend a second time. Lord 
Spencer, or Lord Villiers, if you know either of 
them, might be useful too, Excuse my hinting 
these things, but 1 should be happy to promote 
such merit, Sir, as yours,—you will interpret them 
as marks of the regard with which I am, Sir, 
your obedient humble servant, Horace WALPOLE. 
P.S. The Duke of Marlborough might assist you, 
Sir, too.’” The studied civility of this epistle is 
amusing, while the good will of the writer is 
obvious. The interpolated, Sir, in every few lines 
less indicates respect than the formal style assumed 
by the man of rank to the mere man of letters. 
Mr. Cunningham’s notes are, as usual, numerous 
and acceptable, especially in matters of biography 
and genealogy. In noticing pictures and other 
relics formerly at Strawberry Hill, Mr. Cunning- 
ham mentions the purchasers and the prices at the 
celebrated sale in 1842, information which it is 
useful to record. The portraits in this volume are 
the Hon, Anne Seymour Damer, the daughter of 
General Conway; Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey ; 
John, Duke of Argyll; and Caroline Campbell, his 
daughter, Countess of Aylesbury, who afterwards 
married General Conway. 

The Lives of Good Servants, by the author of 
‘Mary Powell,’ consist of a series of biographical 
sketches, intended to amuse and benefit readers of 
the same class of life. Most of the subjects of the 
memoir are little known to fame, but whose names 
are worthy of record on account of their faithfulness, 
usefulness, or piety. Some, however, are already 
more or less celebrated, such as Tom Purdie, Sir 
W. Scott’s devoted attendant, Mrs. Mosse, the aged 
servant of Miss Mitford, Anna Creer, the attached 
companion of Mrs. Hemans, buried with her in 
the same vault, and Cléry, the faithful valet of 
Louis XVI. Scott's introduction to Tom Purdie 
was something akin to that of Whitefield to his 
coachman. A highwayman stopped Whitefield, 
whose cool courage took him aback, and made him 
listen to the good man’s rebukes. On protesting 
that want had driven him to the road, Whitefield 
offered to take him into his service, where he 
showed the utmost fidelity. A similar plea made 
by Purdie when brought before Scott for poach- 
ing, gained for him the situation he held till his 
death. All of the memoirs illustrate some 





special points of character or conduct, and the book 
is one which is calculated to be useful as well as 
interesting. 


New ditions. 

The Oxonian in Norway; or, Notes of Excursions in that 
Country. By Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A. (Second 
Edition. Hurst and Blackett. 

Chicot the Jester; or, the Lady of Monsoreaux, An His- 
torical Romance, By Alexander Dumas. T. Hodgson. 
Mr. METCALFE, in the preface to the second 
edition of his Oxonian in Norway, shows bad taste 
in abusing some of his critics, while ‘“ deeming 
it right to make some additions and improvements 
in deference to the suggestions of the public press.” 
A little more experience in literature will cure this 
sensitiveness, or at least teach the wisdom of sup- 
pressing displays of its existence. The effect of the 
criticism of which Mr. Metcalfe complains has been 
to make him strive to render his book more worthy 
of the public favour, which it has most deservedly 
obtained. As we formerly remarked, there is no 
academic speciality, after the opening sentences, to 
suggest the appropriateness of the title ofan Oxonian, 
the work being one which any observer of life and 
lover of nature might have written. The Sportsman 
in Norway might have been as equally distinctive 
a title, anedotes of the rod and gun forming a pro- 
minent feature in the narrative. A chapter on 
the expense of travelling in Norway, with a sketch 
map of the author’s route, is an acceptable addi- 
tion, and gives the work more value as a guide- 
book for travellers. The publication of the work 
in one volume instead of two, and at half the price, 
will be a further recommendation. Some fresh 
matter is also interpolated throughout the narra- 
tive, chiefly legends and allusions to the Sagas. In 
its present form the Oxonian in Norway is one of 
the most convenient and entertaining books on 
Scandinavian travel. In the practical chapter 
which closes the volume, Mr. Metcalfe says that the 
expense of travelling in Norway will be pretty 


much in an inverse ratio to your knowledge of the 


language. A few years ago the average charge 
for supper, bed, and breakfast, along the road, was 
about one shilling and threepence, and nothing ex- 
pected for attendance. The English have spoiled 
this primeval scale of payment ; but still travelling 
is cheap compared with most continental coun- 
tries. Mr. Metcalfe does not recommend walking 
tours in Norway, at least it is seldom that advan- 


- tage cannot be taken of land and water convey- 


ance. The Government steamers make the circle 
of the coast during many months of the year, and 
the fares are very reasonable. A Danish pocket 
dictionary is advisable, and Mr. Metcalfe re- 
commends as good that by Ferrall and Repp, pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, earnestly warning all English- 
men to avoid the ‘Tauchnitz Dictionary,’ pub- 
lished at Leipsic, as “‘ positively alive with mistakes.” 
Rask’s ‘Grammar,’ which has been translated into 
English, and the ‘Engelsk Dansk Parleur,’ by C. 
F. Ancker, Copenhagen, being conversations in 
Danish and English, are also recommended, after 
some acquaintance with which the student will be 
ready to attempt the perusal of Ingemann’s histo- 
rical romances or Holberg’s plays. No small en- 
tertainment the intelligent traveller in Norway 
will derive from observing the philological curiosi- 
ties of the language. Many of the words and 
phrases used in the interior of the country closely 
resemble familiar household words, and it often is 
evident that the English got part of their language 
direct from the Scandinavian, without the inter- 
vention of the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Metcalfe gives in- 
teresting specimens of Norse words having counter- 
parts in our own tongue. Modern Danish has 
been gradually more and more Germanized, but in 


the rural districts much of the old dialect survives. | 


Chicot the Jester, a Tale of the Times of Henry 
III. and the League, one of the most characteristic 
of the historical romances of A. Dumas, is pub- 
lished as one of the volumes of Hodgson’s 
Parlour Library. 
story, in which historical facts and allusions are 


skilfully introduced, cannot but be interesting | 


to all readers, but the style of the dialogues of 
Dumas, page after page of quick, curt, abrupt 


The narrative parts of the | 





sentences, is more disagreeable in English than 
in the original French. The style is intended to 


be natural, but the attempt to reproduce such long 
colloquial dialogues has an artificial air about it, far 
less satisfactory than if there were a more reason- 
able combination of narrative and comment with the 
long jerking dialogues. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

The Atlantic Telegraph: a History of Preliminary Experi- 
mental Proceedings, §c. Published by Order of the Direc- 
tors of the Company, Jarrold and Sons, 

Our Life-Boat. By Richard Lewis, Stanford. 

French Reading for Self-Instruction. By Mariot de Beauvoi 
sin. No.1. Effingham Wilson. 

Short-hand Writer's Report of the Trial of the Action, 
Mackay and Others v. Stephenson, on a £5000 Policy in 
the Economic Life Assurance Society, C. & ¥. Layton. 

The Geographical Reading Book: being a Series of Inductive 
Lesssons in Geography. By Thos, Crampton and Thos, 
Turner. Grombridge and Sons. 

THE descriptive history of the Atlantic Telegraph 
was prepared before the attempt was made to 
carry the scheme into execution, and was written 
doubtless with no misgiving as to the resuit. Un- 
fortunately the experiment failed, and the con- 
clusion of the history must be reserved for at least 
another season. This does not, however, diminish 
the interest or importance of the account of the 
preliminary proceedings, whether as regards the 
sounding and surveying of the ocean route, or the 
experiments on the structure and operation of the 
cable. This treatise, published by order of the 
Directors of the Company, gives a lucid descrip- 
tion of the labours of Professor Morse, Lieutenant 
Maury, and all who have laboured towards the 
accomplishment of this grand international commu- 
nication. It is pleasant also to be assured that the 
Directors are not likely to be disheartened by the 
failure of the first attempt to lay the cable. Pro- 
fessor Morse had expressed a conviction that 
‘‘when the Atlantic cable is at the bottom of the 
ocean there can be no hostile purpose for which its 
stra:’s could be pressed into service ; and that 
while New York is a suburb of London, and Wash- 
ington the western half of Westminster, an Ame- 
rican war will be about as likely a thing as Cam- 
berwell organizing an attack upon Camden Town, 
or Peckham making a raid on Pimlico.” This 
opinion and assurance the Directors think that 
the shareholders will not be unwilling to receive as 
the first instalment of their interest. From the 
spirit displayed in the organization of the Company 
this may probably be the case, but we hope before 
another year has passed to find the shares ata 
high premium, and a large return of substantial 
cash as well as philanthropic satisfaction flowing 
to tbe shareholders of the Company. 

M. de Beauvoisin’s Class Books are prepared on 
the principle of closely literal translation, exhibit- 
ing at a ready view the comparative structure and 
composition of the French and English languages. 
In a former work an ingenious application was 
made of interlineal rendering, the translation being 
printed on transparent paper, so as to be made to 
appear or disappear at pleasure, according to the 
discretion of the master and the advancement of 
the pupil. In the present publication, the first 
book of the Adventures of Gil Blas is printed with 
an English verbal translation in a parallel column, 
grammatical and idiomatical notes being appended 
for explaining the difficulties of the text. The 
system is an empirical one, and can scarcely be 
commended for common adoption, but it has advan- 
tages for special cases. When it is necessary to 
obtain quickly a colloquial knowledge of a lan- 
guage, the end may be often sufficiently gained by 
direct conversation with a native without the pre- 
vious slow process of studying grammar and syntax, 
and on the same principle a certain amount of fami- 
| liaritywitha written foreign language maybeacquired 
| by the study of a work, with the aid of a literal 
| English version, such as that supplied by M. de 
| Beauvoisin. As we have already stated, we cannot 
| commend the plan for general use, but it may un- 
| doubtedly prove the readiest and most convenient 
method of self-instruction under special circum- 
| stances, Gil Blas is one of the best works for ap- 
plying the method, and the translation and notes 
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are carefully prepared for the use of students with- 
out a master. 

The Short-hand Writer’s Report of the case of 
Mackay and others v. Stephenson, on disputed 
payment of a 5000/. life policy, will be important 
for reference in all similar or analogous cases. A 
Mr. Hunt died a year after insuring his life, and 
the claim of Mr. Mackay and other executors was 
resisted by Mr. Stephenson, manager of the Eco- 
nomic Life Assurance Society, on the ground of 
fraudulent suppression of information. Mr. Hunt 
concealed the fact of his having had a severe attack 
of illness recently, and only referred to a physician 
who had attended him many years previously, not 
mentioning his subsequent state of health and the 
names of his late medical attendants. ‘The case 
was tried at Liverpool, before Mr. Baron Channell 
and a special jury, and it was decided that the 
policy had been obtained by fraud, inasmuch as 
information was withheld of an illness which mate- 
rially affected the calculated risks of life. 

The Geographical Reading-Book, by Messrs. 
Crampton and Turner, we recommend to the notice 
of all instructors of youth as a work of the right 
educational stamp. Geography, like other branches 
of knowledge, is too often taught according to dry 
routine systems, the memory being burdened with 
a multitude of names and details, few of which it 
is possible to retain. Where other information 
besides the mere topographical facts is imparted, 
it is too often by mere dogmatic statements, with- 
out explanations suited to the capacity of young 
learners. In the little manual prepared by two 
teachers who have experienced the defects of most 
of the usual text-books, the reading lessons are 
made to embody much matter of a useful kind, in 
a style likely to excite the interest and exercise all 
the faculties of the pupils. They are led for simple 
explanations of the most familiar objects around 
to the wider studies of physical geography, and 
encouraged to observe and reason by analogy, as 
well as to reczive statements on trust. The lessons 
are progressive, and the questions at the c.ose of 
each will suggest various supplemental exercises to 
an intelligent teacher. A few plain sketch maps 
would have added to the usefulness of the book, as 
the facts of climatology and other departments of 
physical geography can be most readily illustrated 
by graphic diagrams. 

Colonel Cotton, of the Madras Engineers, has 
published some sensible hints as to the best mode 
of studying living languages, with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of Englishmen in India. 
No words are necessary to establish the advantage of 
a familiar acquaintance with the language of the 
people among whom any of our countrymen may 
be stationed, whether in the public service, or as 
merchants, missionaries, or in other private capa- 
cities. To be able to converse readily with the 
natives is uften absolutely necessary, and in all 
cases gives an immense advantage to a foreigner. 
Yet few comparatively attain to a ready knowledge 
of living languages not their own. Colonel Cotton 
thinks that this is greatly owing to the bad systems 
commonly adopted in studying. The object being 
chiefly to acquire a colloquial use of a language, he 
affirms that it is absurd to proceed in the syste- 
matic way generally practised under the direction 
of teachers, and with the class books prescribed 
by routine professors. Take Tamil, for instance. 
The vocabulary is very large, but only a small pro- 
portion of the words are in familiar use, and much 
time is spent in learning what will probably be 
seldom used and soon forgotten, Colonel Cotton 
advises the learner to stick to a few com- 
mon phrases and sentences at first, going over 
them again and again till the meaning and pronun- 
ciation are thoroughly mastered. No real progress 
will be made without this preliminary grounding. 
Perhaps only two hundred and fifty words with 
their sentences will be mastered in a month of 
steady study of three or four hours a day. But 
then, in the second month, a thousand additional 
words and sentences will be digested with compara- 
tive ease. All depends on the thorough acquisi- 
tion of the correct sounds at first, and in the under- 
standing the meaning and structure of the limited 


number of words to which attention is confined. 
The student must have his moonshee in frequent 
attendance, and by reading aloud, and other prac- 
tical exercises, impress the elementary points on 
the memory. In fact, in this, as in most other 
matters, the principles of common sense must be 
followed, for Colonel Cotton’s advices resolve them- 
selves into plain maxims, such as, that it is better 
to have complete knowledge of a small number of 
words than a vague and useless notion of many. 
The advice also to talk as much as possible to 
natives, from the very first arrival, is an obvious and 
common-sense proceeding, applicable to any lan- 
guage as much as Tamil and Telugu. Some of 
Colonel Cotton’s hints may incite young officers to 
diligent study, and show them that it is more by 
their own exertions than by the routine lessons of a 
moonshee that they are to get the colloquial use of 
the native languages of India. 





List of New Books. 


Aristotle’s Ethies, by Sir A. Grant, 8vo,cl., Vol. I., ®s. 6d. 
Calleott’s Grammar of Music, Revised by Westrop, 8yo, cl., 25. 6d. 
Carpenter’s W.) Zoology, Vi 1. 1., fp. cl., 6s. 

Conscience’s (H.) Demon of Gold, l2mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Corner Cupboard, cr. 8vo.. cl., 2s. 6d. 

Daniel’s (J.) Foreign Port Charges, 8vo, cl., Ss. 6d. 

Fairbairn s Cast and Wrought Iron, 2nd ed., royal 8vo, cl.. 16s. 
Falkland’s (Lady) Chow-Chow, 2 vols., Svo, cl., new ed., £1 10s. 
Foss's (Edwd.) Judges, 8vo, cl., Vols. V. and VI., £1 8s. 
festament, 12mo, bd., 3s. 6d. 

’s (G.) Speculation, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s.; cl., 3s. 

th’s entific Register, 1558, roan tuck, 3s. 6d. 

Hargrave, by Mrs. Trollope, fep. Svo, bds , Is. 6d. 

Hering’s (C.) Homeopathic Domestic Physician, post 8vo, cl., 8s. 
Hidden Power, fep., cl., 5s. 

Hiley’s Key to English Exercises, 12mo, cl., 2nd ed., 3s. 6d. 
Hiische!’s Pharmacodynamics, translated by 'T. Hayle, 8vo, 5s. 
Housewife’s (The) Reason Why, er. 8vo, ¢]., 2s. fd. 

Hudson's (J. C.) Executor's Guide, new ed.. fep. 8vo, bds., 6s. 
Lisle’s (Anna) Almost; or, Crooked Ways, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Maguire’s (K.; Churches of Asia, post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Malcolm's (Mrs ) Debit and Credit, er. 8vo, cl., 63. 

Mauleverer's Divorce, 3 Vols, post Svo, cl., £1 1s. 6d. 

Metealfe’s (F.) Oxonian in Norway, 2nd ed., post Svo, cl. 10s. 6d. 
Nelson’s (Earl) Calendar of Lessons, !8mo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Oehlenschlager's (A.) Aladdin, fep. 8vo, ¢l., 5s. 

Osburn’s (W.) Religions of the World, fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Pilgrim's Progress; The Story of, told for Young People, 4s. Gd. 
Pope’s Homer’s Iliad; Flaxman’s Designs, fep. 8vo. cl., ds. 
Prince of Peace, square 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s 

Robert-’s (A.) Sermons on Histories of Scripture, 12mo, ds. 6d. 
Ruling Passion (The) 3 Vols., post Svo, cl., £1 lls. 6d. 

Schnor's Bible Pictures, 1857, impl. 4to, el., 15s. 

Seymour and His Friends, 3 Vols., post Svo, cl., £1 Us. 6d. 
Symond’s (J. A.) Sleep and Dreams, 2nd ed., post 8vo, cl., 2s. 
Tate's Counting-House Guide, 12mo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Thomson’s (Mrs. Carew Ralegh, 12mo, bds., 1s, 6d. 

Tom Brown's School Days, 4th ed., fep., cl., lus. 6d. 

Winslow’s (O.) No Condemnation, post 8vo, cl., new ed., 7s. 
Wylie’s (Rey. J. A.) Ruins of Bible Lands, cl., zs. 6d,; giit, 3s. 6d. 











ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue exhibition of seven new pictures in the 
National Gallery, including the celebrated 
Veronese, of which so much has been said, 
has filled the rooms during the past week 
with a continuous stream of critics and spec- 
tators. The result is no doubt highly satis- 
factory, though it is impossible not to be 
struck with the great variety in the merits of 
the recent additions. It will perhaps be re- 
membered that twenty pictures were an- 
nounced last year to have been purchased for 
the nation, of which only ten have as yet 
appeared in the gallery. This year’s report 
informed us that out of the remainder six 
had been transferred to the Dublin National 
Gallery, two had been sold under the powers 
contained in the Act of last year, and two 
had not yet arrived in England. These last 
were purchased in 1855, and were placed in 
the hands of Signor Ugo Baldi, of Florence, 
to be repaired. ‘In consequence,” said the 
Report (1857), “of that artist’s occupations, 
atwelvemonth elapsed before one of the pic- 
tures, that by Cosimo Rosselli, was pro- 
nounced to be completed. Under these cir- 
cumstances both pictures were directed to be 
sent to England, where the remaining resto- 
rations that may be requisite will in due time 
be undertaken.” Amongst the rest these two 
now make their appearance. The following 
is their description :— 











226. Sandro Botticelli.—-The Virgin and Child 
St. John the Baptist, and Angels. A cireular rie. 
ture, representing the Madonna and Child. The 
Virgin is seated in a garden, a thicket of ros 
being conspicuous behind her. St. John kneeling by 
her side is adoring the divine infant; and two angels 
are holding a crown over the head of the Virsin 
Painted on wood, in tempera; 3 ft. 84 inches dig, 
meter ; half figures, small life-size. Purchased jn 
Florence, October, 1855, from J. U. Brown, Esq, 
banker, for 3311. 13s. Formerly in the posses. 
sion of the Polli family. The picture had been 
covered with a varnish, which, though serving as 4 
protection, had altered its character as a temper 
picture ; it was therefore placed in the hands of 
Signor Baldi above mentioned, with directions tg 
remove the varnish, if the operation could be per- 
formed with safety. 

A comparison of this picture with the 
Sandro Botticelli, already acquired from Po. 
fessor Bianconi, of Bologna, at the price of 
159/. 11s. 6d., shows such a similarity of style 
as can leave no doubt as to the common origin 
of the twoworks: but in execution the result 
is remarkably different. The same forms ar 
to be noticed, and a remarkable uniformity 
prevails in the features of the angels and the 
St. John; but whereas the last mentioned 
work is dry in painting, and of a cool, clear 
tone, the new picture is highly charged with 
colour, and abounds in warm rich tints. The 
contrast leads to the conclusion, either that 
the one has faded, or that the other has re 
ceived some heightening at the hands of the 
restorer. The expression of the various faces, 
nevertheless, is of the most impressive kind:— 

227. Cosimo Rosselli.i—An altarpiece, in three 
compartments, in its original frame, with painted 
frieze and four predella pictures, the arms of the 
Rucellai at each end of the latter. In the centre 
compartment is St. Jerome at his devotions; on 
the left of the spectator, SS. Damasus and Eus: 
bius; on the right, St. Paola and her daughter 
Eustachia ; below, two small kneeling figures of 
Girolamo Rucellai and his son. The predella pie 
tures represent scenes in the lives of the saints 
above. This was purchased in Florence, from the 
guardian of Conte Ricasoli, for 114. 17s. For. 
merly the altarpiece of the chapel of the Rucellai, 
in the church of the Congregazione deg] Eremiti 
di S. Girolamo at Fiesole. 

This picture is said to have been for a time 
unprotected from the sun, so that the ground 
of some of the gilded portions had become 
exfoliated, and repairs became necessary in 
these and other parts. A first view certainly 
leads to the impression that the whole of the 
body and dress of the central figure, and the 
draperies of the female saints, have been lost, 
and subsequently painted over; but the ex 
pression of the features remains in full dis- 
tinctness. We cannot help suspecting that 
the art of Signor Baldi has been somewhat 
extensively employed on both the above works. 
The two following works are of the German 
school :— 

290. John Van Eyck.—A man’s portrait, in 
dark red dress, with green head covering, holding 
a paper in his hands. On the stone parapet below 
is written ‘‘Leal Souvenir,” and underneath the 
inscription, “ Factu ano Dm. 1432, 10 die Octobris, 
a Joh. de Eyck.” This was purchased of Her 
Carl Ross, at Munich, during the present year. 


A note to the catalogue informs us that 
this picture has been recommended to the 
notice of the Bavarian Government by Dr. 
E. Forster, and a copy is in existence which 
is ascribed to Pontormo. The work, though 
excellent and characteristic, will be found 
inferior in execution to the two undoubted 
specimens of John van Eyck which are ad- 
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so delicate, and traces of the painter’s pencil 
are visible, which are wholly imperceptible in 
the companion picture and in the large work, 
It is nevertheless a masterly and striking 
performance. 

291. Lucas Cranach.—Portrait of a young Lady, 
in a red dress, with slashed and puffed sleeves, 
gold chain and necklace; her gloves slashed for 
rings. Purchased at the sale at Alton Towers. 

This is a solitary specimen of Cranach in 
the gallery, and is curious as a study, rather 
than an adequate representation of the master. 

992. Antonio Pollajuolo.—The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian. The saint is bound to a tree, and 
already pierced with arrows. In the foreground 
are four executioners, two in the act of shooting 
with long-bows, and the others charging their 
cross-bows. Behind the saint are two other bow- 
men in the act of shooting, and an extensive land- 
scape with buildings, horsemen and foot soldiers. 
Painted on wood, 9 ft. 7 inches high, 6 ft. 6 inches 
wide. Purchased from the Marchese Pucci, of 
Florence, in March, for 31551, 4s. 6d. 

This celebrated picture has a double feature 
of interest in the history of art. It is the 
masterpiece of the painter, and is not only 
remarkable, as observed by Fuseli, ‘‘ because 
with the earliest traces of legitimate anatomy 
it exhibits its application,” but as being one 
of the earliest extant, and certainly the most 
important example of the art of oil-painting 
as adopted from the Flemish masters, and 
practised at Florence. This, therefore, is a 
most valuable acquisition, and when the 
amount of study and knowledge exhibited in 
the muscular action of the soldiers is consi- 
dered, and the beauties of the landscape 
behind, every observer must be struck with 
admiration. The form of the figures shows a 
conscious feeling of superiority and power 
which stamp the production at once as a lead- 
ing effort of art; and the picturesque feeling 
manifested in the river, with its bank of stones, 
the avenue of trees, and the plain beyond, is 
very decided. ‘The colours of the distant part 
must have somewhat faded, and the picture 
appears to have been shortened at the top if 
not at both ends; but on the whole it is in 
excellent preservation. 

293. Filippino Lippi.—The Virgin and Child, 
St. Jerome, and St. Dominic. The Virgin is seated 
ina landscape, with the infant at her breast, the 
two saints kneeling. On the predella below are 
represented the dead Christ, supported by Joseph 
of Arimathea, and half figures of St. Francis and 
the Magdalen. The arms of the Rucellai family 
are at the ends. Painted in tempera on wood, 
6ft. 7 in. high, by 6ft. wide. Purchased from the 
Cavaliere Guiseppe Rucellai, of Florence, in Ja- 
nuary, 1857, for 6271. 8s. 

This large picture is in many respects in- 
teresting, the features of the saints being 
strongly marked, and probably portraits. 
The darker parts of the picture have deepened, 
ena generally a gloomy effect. The 
andscape, however, is full of life; a lion and 
a bear appear in one corner, birds are repre- 
sented in the air and on the trees, the foliage 
of which is very carefully studied. On the 
night are dwellings and groups of figures. The 
beauty of the predella drawings is very dis- 
tinguished, particularly of the central group, 
the colour of which also appears to have been 
preserved in all its delicacy. The work is 
mentioned by Vasari, and its pedigree seems 
indisputable. 


294. Paul Veronese.—The Family of Darius 


erred, for Hephestion is another Alexander. 
Statira kneels immediately behind her mother, and 
Parmenio forms part of the group attending Alex- 
ander. The principal figures are portraits of the 
Pisani family. On canvas, 7ft. 8$in. high by 
15 ft. Gin. wide. Purchased of the Pisani family 
for 13,650/. 

Public curiosity has been so long excited 
about this celebrated picture, not only by 
discussions in the House of Commons, but 
by the fact of so large an outlay having been 
made for a single work, that we are not sur- 
prised to find it the centre of general attrac- 
tion. With regard to its commanding and 
powerful effect not a question can be main- 
tained; its beauty and dignity inspire un- 
mixed admiration, comprising as it does in 
one subject all the merits and characteristics 
of the Venetian master. No language can 
adequately express the silvery splendour of 
the sky, the stately picturesqueness of the 
main figures, the exquisite painting of the 
flesh, robes, and textures, the airy grandeur 
of the marble colonnade, with its crowds of 
spectators beautifully disposed, and at due 
distance from the spectator; above all, the 
artful yet eminentlyskilful composition, which, 
above everything else, may be estimated as 
the crowning merit and source of instruction 
to the frequenters of an English collection. 
Opinions will vary as to the cheapness of the 
purchase: on the one hand it has been stig. 
matized as a second-rate production of a 
second-rate master ; on the other, it is said to 
be cheap at 20,0002. Our own opinion is that 
it is a first-class production of Veronese, and 
that it displays qualities of the highest order 
of merit. At the same time the experience 
of past years has been not to increase the 
relative value of productions of the Venetian 
school, and we have probably paid a full price 
for our purchase. Fortunately, however, the 
graces of Veronese are of a class that must 
ensure the favour of every spectator, learned 
and unlearned; there is no doubt as to its 
becoming one of the most popular pictures in 
the gallery. On the whole, therefore, we 
have to congratulate the directors and the 
country on possessing a work both gratifying 
and useful, and which has long been a pos- 
session envied by private collectors and foreign 
powers. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Proressor SEDGWICK has resigned his professorship 
in the University of Cambridge, and the Vice- 
Chancellor has given notice that the vacancy will 
be filled on Tuesday, November 10th. The Wood- 
wardian chair has been held by Professor Sedgwick 
for nearly forty years, his election having taken 
place in 1818. At that time Geology was com- 
paratively a young science, and it is needless to re- 
mark how much is due to Professor Sedgwick’s 
oral expositions, whether by his more formal acade- 
nical prelections, or his eloquent, genial, and in- 
structive speeches, for the advancement of this 
branch of scientific study. 

The contested election for the Clinical Professor- 
ship at Oxford has resulted in the return of Dr. 
Acland, who had 470 votes, while Dr. Robert 
Jackson had 222. A larger number of non-resident 
as well as resident members of Convocation voted 
than is usual on such occasions, and an interest 
was manifested little less than during the election 
of members of Parliament. The old Wykhamists 
are said to have mustered strong for Dr. Jackson. 
We have every expectation that Dr. Acland’s ap- 





before Alecander. The royal captives having mis- 
taken Hephestion for Alexander, the queen-mother 
Sisygambis implores pardon of the conqueror, 


who, Pointing to his friend, tells her she has not | Count Aurelio Saffi, who was one of the Triumvirs 


pointment will be creditable and satisfactory to 
the University. 
In the Convocation held at Oxford on Monday, 


in the short-lived Roman Republic of 1848, was 
re-elected for five years Reader in Italian in the 
Taylor Institution. At the same time, Herr 
Friidersdorff was appointed as German, and M, 
Bué as French Teacher for the same period. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have recently awarded the following premiums, for 
papers which were read during the past session :— 
1. A Telford Medal, to Daniel Kinnear Clark, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘‘ On the Improve- 
ment of Railway Locomotive Stock.” 2. A Tel- 
ford Medal, to Robert Hunt, F.R.S., for his paper 
“On the Application of Electro-Magnetism as a 
Motive Power.” 3. A Telford Medal, to George 
Rennie, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.S., for his paper ‘*On 
the Employment of Rubble-Béton, or Concrete, in 
Works of Engineering and Architecture.” 4. A 
Telford Medal, to William Bridges Adams, for his 
paper ‘‘ On the Varieties of Permanent Way prac- 
tically used on Railways.” 5. A Council Premium 
of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to Frede- 
rick Richard Window, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his 
paper ‘On Submarine Electric Telegraphs.” 6. A 
Council Premium of Books, suitably bound and 
inscribed, to George Barclay Bruce, M. Inst. C.E., 
for his ‘‘ Description of the Method of Building 
Bridges upon Brick Cylinders in India.” 7, A 
Council Premium of Books, suitably bound and in- 
scribed, to Augustus Stephen Lukin and Charles 
Edward Conder, for their paper ‘‘ On the Disturb- 
ances of Suspension Bridges, and the mode of couns 
teracting them.” 8. A Council Premium of Books, 
suitably bound and inscribed, to William Bell, for 
his paper ‘On the Laws of the Strength of 
Wrought and Cast Iron.” 9. A Council Premium 
of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to Francis 
Roubilliac Conder, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
“On the Laying of the Permanent Way of the 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne Railway.” 10. A Council 
Premium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, 
to Thomas Dunn, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
“On Chain Cable and Timber Testing Machines.” 

The obituary of this week records the death of a 
young author of considerable promise, the Rev. R. 
Alfred Vaughan, son of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
author of the Life of Wycliffe, and President of the 
Lancashire Independent College. Mr. Vaughan 
highly distinguished himself in his career at the 
London University. His literary efforts chiefly 
consisted of articles contributed to the British 
Quarterly Review, of which his father is editor, but 
his work entitled ‘Hours with the Mystics’ attracted 
notice, as displaying unusual acquaintance with 
subjects which few writers of the day were compe- 
tent to discuss with equal ability. 

A Committee, consisting of Sir Charles Barry, 
Professor Wheatstone, and Mr. Denison, Q.C., will 
inquire and report on Big Ben, the huge bell of the 
clock tower at Westminster; which, after a year’s 
existence, and before being raised to its intended 
place, is irreparably injured. The crack in the 
metal is believed to have been produced by the 
excessive weight of the hammer, with which it was 
struck constantly on the same place. This might 
have been remedied by the bell being capable of 
being turned on a pivot, so as to be struck on dif- 
ferent parts of its body. The Committee will con- 
sult whether the bell should be recast, or new 
materials used. The mishap isthe more untoward, in 
that the four bells for the quarter chimes were just 
completed, when the whole were to be raised to 
their places in the tower. The note of the great 
bell was E, and the notes of the four bells are B, E 
(the octave above the great bell), F sharp, and G 
sharp. Big Ben's weight was about 16 tons, and 
the four bells weigh about 8, of which the B bell 
weighs nearly 4, so that the whole peal would have 
weighed about 24 tons. 

Rarely has a more magnificent horticultural dis- 
play been witnessed than the autumnal fruit show 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, last Saturday. It 
is a novelty to have this urban supplement to the 
Horticultural Society’s exhibitions at Chiswick 
and Sydenham. The competition for prizes was 
open to all the world, and some exhibitors ap- 
peared from France and from America, but the 
proportion of foreign speeimens was small, Pines, 
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grapes, pears, and apples were the most conspicu- 
ous objects in the display, but there were also 
peaches, melons, raspberries, cherries, quinces, 
figs, and other fruits, some of which were remark- 
able for the season at which they were produced 
as much as for their intrinsic excellence. Among 
the miscellaneous foreign specimens was the 
Eugenia Ugni, said to be a fruit more luscious than 
the guava, and deserving to be cultivated. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s garden at Bowood pro- 
duced the finest pine apple. Mr. Sneyd, of Keele 
Hall, Staffordshire, and the Duke of Sutherland, 
had a near contest for the prize for grapes, Mr. 
Sneyd having the superiority. Viscount Eversley 
retained his old distinction in several fruits; and 
Mr. Ingram, the gardener of Frogmore House, 
also had an admirable display as usual. Several 
new names appeared in the prize lists, attesting 
the diffusion of the highest horticultural art and 
skill. Upwards of seventy prizes were given in all 
for the various classes of specimens. Mr. Solomon, 
of Covent-garden, gained prizes for collections of 
foreign grown fruit. The arrangements of the 
exhibition showed great taste, and some rare or 
beautiful botanical and floricultural specimens 
added to the interest of the display. 

With the commencement of the publishing 
season approaches that of the sales of literary 
property, of which there are already some im- 
portant announcements. Messrs. Sotheby and 
‘Wilkinson advertise for sale a portion of the 
library of W. C. Hazlitt, Esq., consisting of a 
selection of the best modern editions of historical, 
dramatic, and miscellaneous works. The library 
of the late W. H. Prinsep, Esq., which we be- 
lieve is rich in books of philology and general 
literature, will be sold next month; and the classical 
and theological library of the late Bishop Blom- 
field, including many works with his valuable 
manuscript annotations. Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson are also preparing catalogues of the 
library of the late Very Rev. Dean Conybeare, 
equally rich in scientific and literary works, to- 
gether with his collection of engravings and coins. 
The late Captain Graves, R.N., of Her Majesty’s 
surveying service in the Mediterranean, had a 
choice collection of classical coins which will be 
sold about the same time. Artists and art con- 
noisseurs will have a rare treat at the dispersion 
of the collection of the engravings of the late 
Charles Turner, A.R.A., who for half a century 
was distinguished for his mezzotinto works. 
Many of the plates of his great contemporary J. 
W. M. Turner’s Liber Studiorum were by Charles 
Turner, and his last work was a portrait of the 
painter. His portraits from Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence are numerous, and 
many of them well known. This sale will take 
place in December. Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son have several valuable libraries and collections 
of manuscripts and autographs for sale this 
season, of the particulars of which due notice will 
be given. 

Mr. Brunel’s reply to inquiries about the launch 
of the Great Eastern steamship will not give much 
satisfaction to excitement-loving sight-seers. It is 
now expected that the works will not be completed 
till far on in the month of November, and the 
tide of the 2nd December will probably witness the 
commencement of the undertaking. ‘‘ As to the 
nature of the operation,” says Mr. Brunel, ‘the 
ship will not be launched in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but merely lowered or drawn down to 
low-water mark, and be thence floated off bya 
slow and laborious operation, requiring two and 
possibly three tides, and very probably effected 
partly in the night.” 

Among other scientific visitors who have been 
at Naples this summer is Sir Charles Lyell, whose 
report on the results of the eruption of Vesuvius 
will be a valuable contribution to the history of 
modern volcanic action. For a graphic and popu- 
lar account of the recent disturbances in the moun- 
tain, we look forward to the entertainment of Mr. 
Albert Smith, who has returned from his Italian 
trip with a budget of notes and sketches from his 
new field of travel. 


By the direction of the French Emperor, M. 
Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction, wrote to 
M. Agassiz, offering him the chair of Paleontology, 
vacant by the death of M.d’Orbigny. M. Agissiz, 
in reply, expressed his grateful acknowledgment of 
the honour proposed, but declined to sever the ties 
which bound him to the United States. 

The Rev. Matthew Kelly, D.D., Professor of 
Belles Lettres at Maynooth College, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of ecclesiastical history, vacant 
by the promotion of Professor C. W. Russell to the 
Presidency of the college. 

A Leicester paper announces that Mr. 8. H. 
Bradbury, whose verses appear in periodicals under 
the signature of Quallon, has obtained a pension of 
50/. a-year for his services to literature. The ex- 
traordinary lines to Lord Palmerston which we 
recently quoted (ante, p. 731), must have referred 
by anticipation to the honourable reward which 
has now crowned the writer. 

Mr. Samuel Highley, Senior, who was well 
known as a leading and much respected publisher 
of medical works, died, last week at the age of 65. 
For many years Mr. Highley has been withdrawn 
by illness from active life, the business having been 
conducted by his son, who has published various 
works of scientific as well as professional value. 

Much has been said in some quarters of Captain 
Brialmont’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ as 
a very honourable example of a virtue not common 
with French military historians—namely, that of 
candour. We are far from wishing to contest the 
gallant officer’s merits in this respect, but must con- 
fess to a doubt whether his book can be admitted 
as an evidence of improved feeling on the part of 
French writers. Wesuspect he is a Belgian—at all 
events he is in the Belgian service, and, it may be, 
holds command in some regiment that stood by the 
Duke at Waterloo. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition this week a 
most satisfactory statement was made of the finan- 
cial results of the undertaking. The exhibition 
was open for 142 days. two of which were reserved 
for two-guinea ticket holders—viz., the opening day, 
and that of the Queen’s visit. The number of 
paying visitors altogether was 1,053,538, and the 
season ticket holders made 282,377 visits, making 
a total of 1,335,915 visits. Up to the closing day, 
the 17th instant, the receipts from all sources were 
98,500/., and the expenditure up to the same date, 
including additional charges for rent, police, &c., 
till the end of October, and the cost of returning 
all the articles sent for exhibition, is estimated at 
99,500/., leaving only 1000/. to be made up by 
the sale of the building. Thus not only will the 
guarantee fund not be touched, but a surplus will 
remain, which it is proposed to devote to some per- 
manent record of the successful undertaking, or to 
some testimonial to those who took chief part in its 
planning and management. 


The capture of Delhi by the British Army, while 
it is the decisive turning point of the Bengal 
mutiny, will be a memorable event in the history of 


the Anglo-Indian empire. The brilliant success 
of the attack recalls the equally gallant defence of 
Delhi by the British in 1804, when beseiged by the 
formidable Holkar with a powerful army. The 
town was then protected by comparatively feeble 
fortifications, and Holkar had above a hundred and 
thirty guns in position. The grand assault was 
made at the Lahore gate, and was repulsed with 
great loss to the assailants. In the order of the 
day it was truly said that “it could not but reflect 
the greatest honour on the discipline, courage, and 
fortitude of British troops in the eyes of all Hin- 
dostan, to observe that, with so small a force, they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, 
and defended a city ten miles in circumference, and 
which had ever before been given up at the first 
appearance of an enemy at its gates.” The moral 
effect of the capture of the city in 1857 will be as 
great throughout India, and we may be confident 
that from this time all hopes of successful resistance 
to the British power will be at an end. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association, in Exetep 
Hall, commences on Tuesday, November 17¢ 
with an Address by Mr. Baxter, M. P. for Dundee 
on The Social Influence’ of Christianity, 
Among the lecturers announced, Mr. Gough, the 
temperance orator, is to discourse on Social Respon. 
sibilities ; the Rev. George Smith, of Poplar, oy 
Modern Geographical Discoveries in Africa ; the 
Dean of Canterbury, on Pulpit Eloquence of the 
Seventeenth Century ; Mr. Landels, on the Lessons 
of the Street ; Edward Corderoy, Esa., on the Lif 
of George Stephenson ; and the Dean of Carlisle on 
Hugh Miller’s ‘Testimony of the Rocks,’ The 
other lectures are on equally varied and generally 
useful and instructive subjects, 

Messrs. Southgate and Barrett have been this 
week selling the stock of books, copyrights, plates, 
and other literary property of the late Mr. Bogue, 
of Fleet-street. Among the lots were the stere. 
type plates and wood blocks of the ‘ Illustrated 
Byron,’ which sold for 900/.; the ‘Gallery of 
Byron’s Beauties,’ stereotype and steel plates, 
1401. ; ‘Rhymes and Roundelayes in praise of 
Country Life,’ copyright, wood blocks, and a thou. 
sand copies, 700/.; Heath’s ‘ Waverley Gallery, 
1301. ; ‘Illustrated Book of Songs for Children 
copyright, music, and wood blocks, 501. ; ‘Tom 
Thumb’s Alphabet,’ wood blocks, 451. ; ‘Th 
Greatest Plague in Life,’ by the Brothers Mayher, 
copyright and plates, 1602. 

We hear with great satisfaction of the form 
tion of an Academy of Sciences in Californiaa 
country fruitful in natural phenomena worthy of o- 
servation and record. Among the first papers real 
before the Society are—one on earthquakes, which 
appear to be very frequent in California, though 
usually slight and unattended with serious damag:; 
and one on submarine volcanoes, of which tw 
appear to have recently broken out into activity 
near the Aleutian Islands. 

Two new volumes of the ‘Complete Works ¢ 
Arago’ have just been published in Paris; oneis 
the fourth and last of ‘ Popular Astronomy,’ an 
the other contains reports and notices of th 
eminent savant on the various questions to beit- 
vestigated in scientific voyages. The number ¢ 
volumes of the Complete Works now published i 
eleven. 

M. Sainte Beuve, the distinguished Frenei 
critic, and member of the Institute, has just bea 
appointed ‘ Master’ of “the French langug 
and literature” in the ‘‘Superior Normal Scho 
of Paris. The post is one of the highest in the & 
partment of Public Instruction in France. 1 
Nisard, who also occupies an eminent place in lite 
rature, has been appointed Director of the su 
school. , 

A new literary and critical newspaper has 
been brought out in Prague, under the name ¢ 
‘Critische Blitter. Herr Schmidt Weissenie 
who has changed his residence from Berlin ¢ 
Prague, is to edit the new journal. ; 

Important MSS. have been discovered in & 
Gall, in Switzerland, concerning what is historic! 
called the ‘‘Mordnacht” (night of slaughter) = 
Zurich, in the year 1269, and the death of Wusti 
at the Wildenburg, in 1338. : 

A new and excellent map of India has be 
published by Dr. Petermann, of Gotha, m 
eighth number of his Geographical Transactions,® 
is also to be had separately. Such a work ist 
much wanted in Germany, where the profoupc® 
ignorance, and, at the same time, the greatest } 
tension to knowledge respecting our Indian affsi: 
prevails, Ps 

A new weekly periodical in the Flemish * 
guage has just appeared in Antwerp, unde ® 
title of the ‘ Baes Kempe.’ 

A very interesting exhibition of goblets, 
and antique drinking-vessels from the end & ® 
fifteenth century to the present time is no 9% 
to the public at Limmat, in Switzerland. The 
lection has been brought together from the = 
chests of various corporations and guilds, and 7" 
the plate chests of private owners. Such rebqu 
of bygone times, and of the convivial habits of 





ancestors, are more carefully preserved and © 
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reverently regarded in Switzerland than in almost 
any other country. ; 

In digging the foundation for the monument to 
be erected to celebrate the battle of Rosbach, an 
antique grave has been found, with the remnants of 
a gigantic warrior, and some arms and ornaments, 
which will be very interesting to archeologists. 

The Michaelmas Term Lectures at Gresham 
College will commence on Monday, by a Lecture 
on Astronomy by the Rev. J. D. Puilen, delivered 
in Latin at 12, and in English at 1 o’clock. Dr. 
Southey’s Lectures on Physic commence on the 
6th. Mr. Edward Taylor's Musical Lectures will 
be given on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of November, 
at7 P.M. These music lectures are always nume- 
rously attended, and Mr, Taylor has usually most 
interesting biographical and critical notices of classi- 
cal composers, with specimens of their works per- 
formed by professional assistants. 





Se enameled 


FINE ARTS. 

The Home Affections. Portrayed by the 
Poets. Selected and Edited by Charles 
Mackay. Routledge and Co. 

Into whose hands could the office of preparing 

awreath of the flowers of song better fall than 

into those of a poet ? Who is better qualified 
to penetrate the subtle thoughts and sanction 
the dainty language which springs from the 
refining influence of home affections, than an 
adept in the gentle craft? This grateful and 
graceful task has been discharged by one who 
can himself best appreciate the success of the 
varied notes in which have been celebrated 
from time to time this inexhaustible theme. 

The poet’s language is further illustrated by 

a hundred elaborate engravings by the bro- 

thers Dalzeil, from drawings by Elmore, Gil- 

bert, Foster, Harrison Weir, Harvey, Absolon, 

Pickersgill, Millais, and a hosi of others. The 

poets themselves are a still more numerous 

array. We find once more the familiar strains 
of Walter Scott and Byron, Southey and 

Coleridge, Burns and Campbell. Reginald 

Weber, the author of the ‘ Lyra Innocentium,’ 

and William Cowper, are admitted within the 

same catholic pale as Shelley, Keats, and 

Charles Dibdin; and of living authors the 

roll is too long toenumerate. Mrs. Norton, 

Tennyson, the Brownings, Barry Cornwall, 

Ebenezer Elliott, Gerald Massey, and Charles 

Mackay, are side by side with Coventry Pat- 

more, Sidney Dobell, and Alexander Smith. 

Nobody’s taste is left unconsulted, as may be 

gathered from the circumstance that the list 

of authors reaches ninety-eight in number. 

Not unworthily, therefore, does the editor 

express the wish that it may be found worthy 

to be the Gift Book of English Literature, 
embracing within its scope a portraiture of 
the affections from their earliest to their 
latest development. Beginning with the love 
felt for and excited by childhood. the extracts 
carry it onward successively through all vary- 
ing phases and fortunes, to Youth, Maturity, 
and Age. If the majority of selections ap- 
pear to have a mournful character, we are 
reminded that the “ course of true love never 

did run smooth ;” and in the passions here 

Tepresented are to be found the true source 

oftragedy. The illustrations, however, being 

entirely novel, deserve more especial notice. 

Mr. Pickersgill has contributed six drawings. 

The first illustrates the following stanza of 

Goldsmith's ‘ Hermit :'— 

* And when beside me in the dale 
He carolled lays of love, 


His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove.” 


The second represents, with much success, 





after Leigh Hunt, a group of Leander and 
Hero lying dead on the sea-shore, their arms 
clasped in death. Tennyson’s ‘ Oriana,’ ‘ The 
Sculptor,’ by Robert Browning, furnish similar 
pairs of lovers. ‘Good-night in the Porch,’ 
by Owen Meredith, is given by a single 
female figure ; and the last, and best of all, is 
in illustration of Mr. Monckton Milnes’ ‘ Fami- 
liar Love.’ Mr. Millais’ drawings are two— 
both of them original and able. The former— 
There’s nae luck about the house—shows us a 
farmer’s wife helping on her goodman’s coat, 
the children standing by—with natural, un- 
affected expressions in the features that are 
charming. ‘The latter is more startling in 
drawing, the scene being from the ‘ Border 
Widow,’ by an anonymous writer. The art 
of the designer is conspicuous in representing 
the former scene in calm, flowing lines, and 
the second in bold, broken foreshortenings. 
The widow falls, with abandoned grief, upon 
the body of her husband, one of her arms 
being strangely bent back upon his, and the 
whole suggests the wildest disorder. This is 
very characteristic of Millais. The above are 
some of the main figure drawings; but the 
landscapes of Birket Foster are no less con- 
spicuous, and the admirable groups of John 
Tenniel. Nothing, however, bui a long exa- 
mination is sufficient to do justice to merits 
which have been gathered from such nume- 
rous and varied sources, with such a liberal 
hand and discerning eye. The volume is a 
treasury of intellectual and artistic wealth, 
and is worthy of the reputation of its compiler, 
and of the artists who have been the colleagues 
of his labours. 


The splendid collection of pictures contributed 
to the Manckester Exhibition by the Marquis of 
Hertford, which, for several years prior to the 
opening of the Exhibition, were secluded in pack- 
ing-cases, pending the erection of the Marquis’s 
new town house, have been conveyed to that 
edifice, and will be hung together as the ‘‘ Art 
Treasures Exhibition Gallery.” The existence of 
a hall so named will afford a permanent memorial 
of the liberal spirit in which the Marquis acted 
towards the promoters of the Exhibition, and of 
which, we would hope, London may reap the 
benefit, through some such arrangement for the ad- 
mission of the public, under reasonable restrictions, 
as has been found to answer so well in the case of 
the collection, of the Marquis of Stafford and Lord 
Ellesmere. 

Letters from Dresden announce the death, after 
a long and protracted illness, of Herr Dehl, the 
most celebrated of the Norwegian landscape 
painters. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE production of a new opera by a native com- 
poser is an event of unusual interest to the musical 
world, and the first performance of The Rose of 
Castile, by Mr. Balfe, attracted a crowded audi- 
ence to the Lyceum on Thursday evening. The 
libretto of the opera, the joint work of Mr. A. 
Harris and Mr. Faulkner, author ‘The Cagot,’ is 
founded on the Spanish legend well known from 





the lyric drama which was popular in Paris some 

seasons ago, and of which a dramatic adaptation 

was produced in this country under the title of | 
The Muleteer of Toledo. The principal points of | 
the plot turn on the adventures of the young | 
Queen of Leon (Miss Louisa Pyne), who, in dis- 
guise, attended by Donna Carwen, attired as a | 
ruatic lover (Miss Susan Pyne), went in quest of | 
the prince to whom she was said to be betrothed, | 
the Infant of Castile. She had heard that he, too, 

was abroad in disguise, and she thought she had | 


Weiss), accompanied by Don Sallust (Mr. St. 
Albyn), and Don Florio (Mr. Honey), meet with 
the peasant girl, and are struck by her resemblance 
to the Queen. This resemblance they resolve to 
use for the furtherance of a conspiracy for Don 
Pedro obtaining the throne. The scheme is de- 
feated by the tact of Elvira, the Rose of Castile, who 
is temporarily enthroned ; tne conspirators thinking 
that the real Queen had been safely disposed of in 
aconvent. They arrange the marriage of Elvira 
and Manuel, believing that. she would soon have to 
abdicate on account of marrying beneath her rank. 
After testing Elvira’s love, as towards his person 
and not his supposed rank and wealth, Manucl re- 
wards her, and confounds the conspirators by de- 
claring himself not the Infant, but his brother, 
the King of Castile. Mr. Balfe has linked this 
romantic tale to charming music, and Te Rose of 
Castile will take its place among the best English 
operas. There are not many separate melodies equal 
to those in The Bohemian Girl and other previous 
works of Mr. Balfe, but the concerted music 
throughout the opera is altogether of a higher 
order, and not a few passages would do honour to 
Rossini himself. There is a constant flow of sweet 
and spirited melody, and some of the airs are 
sure to become widely popular. The overture 
is an effective composition, displaying great skill 
in scoring, and forming an animated intro- 
duction to the work. A lively and original 
solo with chorus, ‘ List to the gay castanet,’ 
with dancing, opens the first act, and is one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera. The 
scherzo, sung by Elvira to the peasants, is a bril- 
liant performance, and gives scope for a display of 
the exquisite sweetness and wonderful flexibility of 
vocalization in which Miss Louisa Pyne is excelled 
by no living singer. Manucl’s song, ‘lama simple 
Muleteer,’ given with great spirit and expression by 
Mr. Harrison, is another of the happy pieces of the 
first act. The air is admirably descriptive, and the 
appropriate use of the whip is a novel and well 
managed point in the accompaniment. In the 
second act Mr. Weiss has a capital ballad, and the 
buffo singing, when the conspirators express their 
astonishment at the likeness of Elvira to the Queen, 
is amusingly expressive. Elvira’s air, with cla- 
rionet accompaniment, in the third act, is another 
triumph of vocalization. The ‘‘laughing” duet and 
chorus, where Manuel is bewildered on beholding 
the resemblance of the Queen to his absent Elvira, 
is a cleverly-conceived and capitally-executed pas- 
sage. Manuel had made his way into the palace 
to warn the Queen of plots of which he had heard, 
and the trio in the scene that succeeds is one of the 
most joyous and melodious pieces in modern music. 
In one or two of Manuel's songs the memory of 
former works of the composer is recalled; and the 
last air, where he declares himself the King, is too 
close a reproduction of the well-known melody 
‘From the fair laud of Poland.’ It would take 
too long space to describe the merits of the work in 
detail, but there will be no difference of opinion as 
to the genuine success of the composer. The 
applause was throughout vociferous, and the fre- 
quent encores were from the general audience, inde- 
pendently of the partial friends who make demon- 
strations on such occasions. Mr. Balfe was sum- 
moned at the end of each act, and the same 
compliment was paid to the principal performers, 
and to Mr. Mellon. whose ability as conductor of 
the orchestra materially assisted the triumph of the 
night. The scenery and ‘ mountings” of the opera 
were all that could be desired, and this success may 
well induce a sanguine hope that the attempt to 
revive native opera will meet better public support 
than there has been prospect of for many years. 
The animated scene in the Lyceum on Thurs- 
day night reminded us of the time when, under 
the auspices of Sir Henry Bishop, native talent 
gallantly bore up against the overwhelming tide 
of foreign music and performers. We only wish 
the experiment may so far succeed as to rally to 
the British lyric drama the services of other dis- 
tinguished native vocalists, and to elicit from other 























































































discovered him in the person of Manuel, a muleteer | composers works worthy of standing in the same 


(Mr, Harrison), Her cousin, Don Pedro (Mr. { rank with Maritana and The Rose of Castile, 
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Mr. Selby has written for the Adelphi an amus- will probably have a run, because it contains a re- 


ing bagatelle, suggested by one of the topics of the 


In the opening of the first act a set of stalwart 
‘assistants,’ among whom Mr, Paul Bedford and 
Mr. Selby are conspicuous, are discussing an 
article in ‘The Times’ which taunts the linendrapers 
with having livers as white as their cravats. The 
* Buttons’ of the establishment (Mr. Wright) shares 
the martial enthusiasm, displaying at the same 
time a sceptical contempt for the affected enthu- 
siasm of the assistants. 
opinion of the ‘young ladies’ of the house is ex- 
pressed, and the social aspects of the question are 
presented from a female point of view. This part 
of the farce is the weakest, and its dulness en- 
dangered the success of the whole piece. 
of Miss Arden making a long and dry harangue, 


| 
| 
| 


| presentation of an English man-of-war in a naval 
day, The Drapery Question, or Who's for India? | 


combat (not half so well executed, by the way, as it 
might be), and because it shows the English getting 
thrashed by the French both on sea and land, 


| which is a sight that pleases French eyes amaz- 


In the second act the | 
| drel. 


ingly. The hero of the piece is feebly drawn. He 
is a solemn prig, more like an undertaker than a 
sailor, and is, from his appearance until the mo- 
ment he is shot, borne down by the weight of some 
mysterious fatality. The villain is the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, and is a truly diabolical scoun- 
He begins by ordering Byng to ‘ burn, 


sink, and destroy” a French ship, which had just 


Instead | 


the scene ought to have been a colloquial one, like | 


that in the first act. Miss Wilton’s interposed 
soliloquies are pointless and unintelligible, and it is 
a pity that this clever actress should have been 
made to appear for the first time at this house in so 
sorry a part. All that she has to do is to make 
exclamations about some practical joker having 
daubed her lap-dog with colours brighter than 
would be approved by Owen Jones. She might 
as well have stood before the lights grinning 
through a collar. The part is stupid, and can be 
omitted without loss to the piece. The third act 
restores the house to good temper, and is full of 
broad humour. The tableau ofa draper’s shop, with 
the row of whiskered and smirking assistants be- 


scene where ‘ Buttons’ enters, disguised as a lady 
with a huge circumference of crinoline or something 


more rigid, is irresistibly amusing. At a later stage | 


Mr. Wright re-enters disguised as a recruiting 
sergeant, and the drapers march to glory, deco- 


rated with ribbons by the ‘shop ladies,” and accom- | 


arrived off Portsmouth on some friendly mission, 
and when Byng protests against such a traitorous 
outrage of the laws of hospitality—France and 
England being then at profound peace 
tary gets the thing done himsett. 


the Secre- 
Then he locks 


| the captain of the ship, a dashing young French- 


/ the head. 
hind the counters, is capitally contrived, and the | 





man, who has been taken prisoner, in his private 
room at the Admiralty ; aud as the captain tells 
him, in swelling indignation, not only that he has 
for ever dishonoured England, and proved that she 
is a nest of pirates, but that he personallyis a 
coward and a scoundrel, he determines to be re- 
venged on the captain. So he places a sentinel 
beneath the window, with orders to murder the 
captain, and when the latter appears at the 
window, either to take the air or to try to 
escape,—bang ! bang! goes a musket, and down 
falls the captain with a tremendous wound in 
At first people think he is dead, 
but he turns up quite fresh in the next act, 
and goes through many marvellous adventures, 
which end by his marriage to a young English 
girl named ‘ Miss.” Byng protests loudly against 


| the barbarity of murdering, or half- murdering, 


panied by the martial housemaid (Miss Keeley) as | 


vivandiére. 


adds to the attractiveness of the piece, which, with 
a little alteration, may be made worthy of a passing 
season of popularity. 
with the education and literary accomplishments of 
Mr. Selby, and he might produce some works of a 
higher class than this piéce de circonstance. 


The Parisian theatres are just now manifesting 
a marked tendency to produce English pieces or to 
deal with English subjects. Within the last few 
weeks we have had to record the representation in 
that city of a translation of King Lear and of Jack 
Sheppard (how strange it seems to put two such 
pieces in conjunction!) and now we have to 


announce that in the evening of Monday last, a | 


grand drama, in five acts, of which the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng is the hero, was brought out at the 
Théatre du Cirque. This piece has, it appears, 
made some noise in the theatrical circles of Paris, 
owing to the Government having long hesitated 
whether it should allow it to be played at all,— 
having at last given a reluctant permission, on the 
condition that various modifications should be 
made in it,—having again hesitated after the piece 


had been put in rehearsal and even announced for | 


representation—and having at last given its final 
consent only the day before the performance 
actually took place. The reason why the Govern- 


feared that it would be regarded in England as a 
sort of demonstration on its part against the 
English alliance, and that the ill 
England which Frenchmen, or at least a 
very large portion of them, still entertained, 
might be offensively manifested on the occasion. 
The fear was however unfounded, for the English 


to the play of an obscure author at a minor thea- 
tre, or to the demonstrations of that theatre’s 


auditories. The play itself is a sad jumble of , 
iumprobability, impossibility, and absurdity ; but it | 


The acting, with the exception of the | 
scene already referred to, is smart and amusing | 
throughout, and the spirited singing of Miss Keeley 


There are few of our actors | 





an unarmed prisoner; but the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, who, by the way, is sometimes called 
** Milord,” and sometimes, for shortness, ‘“ Admi- 
ralty,” silences him. Then, after a while, the 
Secretary orders Byng to hang the French pri- 
soner, and also a certain number of other prisoners 
who may fall into his hands; likewise to seize 
French ships before the declaration of war. But 
Byng vows that he will not do anything so dis- 
honourable, and he preaches to the Secretary on 
the enormity of his propositions, and on the never- 
dying disgrace which, if carried out, they will in- 
flict on the English name. All this exasperates the 
villanous Secretary, and he resolves on vengeance. 
So he sends Byng out in command of a fleet of 
crazy ships, with orders to capture or destroy 
a French fleet much more numerous. Byng goes 
in despair, fights, and is defeated. The moment 


| the combat is over, the Secretary suddenly appears 


on board Byng’s ship (how he got there is not ex- 
plained), deposes him from his command, and 
orders him to London for trial on the charge of 
cowardice and treason. At London we see Byng, 


| who is more lackadaisical and melancholy than 


ever, insulted by the populace ; and then we have 
him brought to trial before a court-martial—the 
indefatigable Secretary prosecuting him — and 
condemned to death. And then ensues the 
execution on board the Monarch man-of-war, 
in presence, by the way, of ‘‘ Miss,” and of the 


French captain, who had been married down in | 


the cabin only two minutes before. In addition to 


| the personages we have mentioned, there is « comi- 
| eal Enghsh boatswain, who is heartily devoted to 


| the admiral, and who is particularly anxious to 
ment made all this fuss about the play was that it | 


“‘pay off” the Secretary for his misdeeds. In ad- 


| dition, too, to the incidents here related, poor Byng 
| has the misfortune of being jilted by the aforesaid 
will to | 


‘Miss ;” and, moreover, he has the sorrow of 


seeing his young brother, to whom he is devotedly 
| attached, die heart-broken in his arms as he is 


being insulted by the London mob ; whereupon he 


| rushes with the dead body on his shoulder into the 
Government and the English nation would have | 


attached no sort of political importance whatsoever | 


Admiralty—to, we presume, show it to “My 
Lords’’ and the Secretary. The author of this 
majestic play is a gentleman of the name of Paul 
Foucher, and the title he has given it is L’ Amiral 
de V'Escadre Bleu. 

Madame Alboni appeared at the Italian Theatre, 














Gardens at Frogmore. 


a few nights ago, for the first time this seasie: 
’ 


the opera in which she figured was the Cenerentola 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


HonrricuLturRaLt. — Oct. 24th. —The grand ey. 
hibition of fruit, held under the auspices of this 
Society at Willis’s Rooms, realized the most sap. 
guine expectations that could possibly have been 
formed of it. In the principal room two immense 
tables were loaded with the very choicest produe- 
tions which English gardens could furnish at this 
season of the year. These were tastefully set out 
for competition, while in another large room were 
arranged such subjects as were contributed for 
exhibition only. Among the latter was an exten. 


| sive and most interesting collection of Gourds 


from Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith. Thesewere 
of all sizes and colours, which, together with their 
grotesque forms, rendered them objects of general 
admiration. Exhibitions of this kind also came 
from other growers. Among other matters, not 
for competition, were large collections of apples 
from Ribston-park and Stourton. These contained 
some fine examples of Ribston Pippin, and other 
kinds, all excellent specimens of hardy fruit cul- 
ture. Messrs. Paul and Rivers both contributed 
highly interesting collections of pears. Thos 
from Mr. Rivers especially included some new 
varieties. They were from dwarf bushes, on 
quince stocks, and many of them were very fine, 
In the exhibition room were wonderful collections 
of fruit, from Messrs. Webber and Solomon. The 
white Calville apples, and Belle Augevine pear, 
from the latter, for size, were most remarkable. 
Some of the apples weighed about one pound each, 
and the pears two pounds each. A collection of 
pears, of foreign growth, came from Nantes, but 
with the exception, perhaps, of some large Beurré 
Diels, none of the fruit contained in it were first 
rate. Inferior to these, however, was a display of 
pears, of American growth, from Messrs. Hovey, 
of Boston. They were bruised and injured from 
travelling, but independently of that they wer, 
individually, small and poor, especially when com 
pared with the fine English fruit which everywher 
surrounded them, and with which they formeds 
sorry contrast. This, however, has, we believe, 
been a bad year for fruit in America. Of Trane 
atlantic apples, furnished by the same growers, ¥8 
can, however, speak in more favourable term 
The Rhode Island Greening, and the Baldivm, 
upon being cut, were found to be first-rate. The 
former especially, though somewhat unpromising = 
appearance, is crisp, juicy, and most agreeable w 
the taste, and the same may also be said of th 
Baldivin. While speaking of apples, remarkabl: 
for fine flavour, we must not omit to m@ 
tion that Cox’s Orange Pippin, an Engls 
variety, was found in this instance to completex 
beat the Ribston in this particular. It is medium 
sized, with a yellowish firm flesh, and in the clas 
of single dishes well deserved the first prize whit 
was awarded it. Two fine dishes of Ribston bor 
no comparison with it in point of flavour. Ther 


were some magnificent specimens; amongst thes, 


Mére de Ménage stood in the first rank, and, @ 
account of its high colour, attracted especial ate 
tion. The fruit of this kind exhibited wer 
reported to have been grown on espaliers, 2 
Staffordshire, and to have been supported on lite 
tables, so as to keep their own weight from bres: 
ing them off thetree. Of Hollandbury, Dumelocs 
Seedling, Golden Noble, Alfiston, Alexand, 
there were also some magnificent fruit. Mr. Sno¥' 
admirable collection of twelve sorts, which gaine 
the first prize, consisted of the following kind 
viz., Old Golden Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Bit 
heim Pippin, Normandy Pippin, Court Pes 
Plat, Scarlet Nonpareil, Bull’s Golden Reinete 
Spanish Pearmain, Selina, Golden Noble, Boyt 
Russett, and Hanwell Souring. Mr. Harrisa 
of Weybridge, also showed beautiful examp 
of fruits from that part of Surrey, Ams 
pears, by far the best came from the Boys 
To unusual size te 
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added perfect ripeness and beauty of colour. 
Marie Louise, Beurré Diel, Duchesse d’ Angou- 
Jeme, and similar sorts, were magnificent, and as 
for the Seckel, there was nothing of the kind in 
the room equal to it. The next best came from 
Mr, Tillyard, gardener to Lord Eversley, at Heck- 
feld. The Frogmore collection was, in short, 
matchless in every respect. Some well-grown 

rs were likewise contributed by Mr. Snow, 

ener to Earl de Grey, and good fruit came 
from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, but it was 
somewhat unripe. It served, however, to illus- 
trate what can be effected with skilful manage- 
ment ina cold climate on stiff clay. The trees 
which produced the fruit in question were at one 
time almost worthless, but by means of root 
pruning, concreting the bottoms of the borders, 
and replenishing them with fresh soil, fine crops of 
handsomefruit have since been obtained, Some good 

rs, chiefly from pyramids, were also furnished 
by Mr. Whiting, from the Deepdene, near Dorking. 
Of grapes some grand bunches were exhibited. The 
best Muscats came from Mr. Drewitt, gardener to 
Miss Cubitt, near Dorking. Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Little also showed beautiful specimens of this 
variety. Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of 
Sutherland, at Trentham, had capital specimens of 
White Tokay. Mr. Spary, of Brighton, sent 
Marchioness of Hastings, a green grape with a 
large loose bunch, like that of the Syrian, and of 
similar size and character. But more compact was 
agrizzly grape from Mr. Tillyard. This is said to 
be sister to the Marchioness, and to have also 
emanated from the neighbourhood of Brighton. 
Mr. Tillyard had three splendid bunches of Black 
Hamburgh ; and so had Mr. Hill, who likewise 
showed handsome examples of Black Prince. Good 
Black Hamburghs came from Mr. Bousieand others. 
The large baskets of this variety, from the usual ex- 
hibitors of them, were furnished in beautiful condi- 
tion. Fruit of Eugenia Ugni was produced in tole- 
rable abundance ; but none of it was ripe. The best 
came from Mr. Gaines, of Battersea. Beautiful 
white currants and Morello Cherries were shown 
by Mr. Tillyard; we also noticed some good red 
Currants from Mr. Divers, Raspberries from 
Messrs. Lee and others, Late Admirable Peaches 
in good condition from Mr. Hill; one fruit of the 
Salway Peach, an orange-coloured variety, from 
Mr. Turner. Melons, Shaddocks, and Oranges— 
the last both on plants and cut, from Mr. 
Robinson, gardener to Lord Boston, at Hedsor. 
Among Pine-Apples, Mr. Spencer, gardener to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood, had a 
magnificent Providence, which well merited the 
first prize which was awarded it. Mr. Page and 
Mr. Bray also showed good fruit. The best Queen, 
which weighed 6lbs. 40z., came from Mr. Temple, 
of Dowlais 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The following Recommendations, involving 
Grants of Money, were adopted by the General 
Committee at the Dublin Meeting :— 

That the sum of 500/. be placed at the disposal 
of the Council for the maintaining the Establish- 
ment and providing for the continuance of Special 
Researches at Kew Observatory. 

That Prof. Maskelyne, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. 
Llewellyn, and Mr. Hadow, be a Committee to 
report on Researches on the Chemistry of Photo- 
graphy ; with 10/. at their disposal. 

That Dr. A. Voelcker be requested to make 
Researches and Experiments on the Constituents 
of Manures ; with 25/. at his disposal for the pur- 
pose. 

That Prof. Sullivan be requested to make Ex- 
periments on the Solubility of Salts at tempera- 
tures above 100° cent., and on the mutual action 
of Salts in Solution ; with 20/. at his disposal for 
the purpose. 

That Mr. Robert Mallet, C.E., be requested to 


continue his Experiments on Earthquake Waves ; | 


with 502. at his disposal for the purpose. 
That Mr. E. P. Wright, Prof. Melville, and 





Dredging of the Coast of Ireland; with 10/. at 
their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. W. Keddie and Mr. Connal be re- 
quested to report on the Vegetable Imports of 
Scotland; with 10/. at theit disposal for the purpose. 

That Prof. Henslow, Prof. Phillips, Sir W. 
Jardine, Mr. C. C. Babington, Prof. Balfour, 
Prof. Owen, Dr. Hooper, Mr. J. S. Bowerbank, 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, Prof. Huxley, and Dr. 
Lankester, be a Committee to report on Typical 
Forms for Museums ; with 10/. at their disposal 
for the purpose. 

That the Rev. C. P. Miles, Prof. Balfour, Dr. 
Greville, and Mr. C. Eyton, be a Committee to 
report on the Dredging of the West Coast of Scot- 
land ; with 25/. at their disposal for the purpose. 

The Prof. Bell, Dr. Williams, and Dr. Lankes- 
ter, be a Committee for the purpose of complet- 
ing a report on the British Annelida ; with 25/. 
at their disposal. 

That Dr. Daubeny be requested to conclude 
the Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of 
Seeds; with 51. 5s. at his disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Daubeny, Mr. C. C. Babington, Prof. 
Buckman, and Dr. Voelcker, be a Committee to 
report on the Researches on the Growth of Plants ; 
with 10/7. at their disposal. 

That Prof. Kinahan, Mr. E. P. Wright, Mr. J. 
R. Green, and Dr. Carte, be a Committee to re- 
port on the Dredging on the Dublin district ; with 
101. at their disposal. 

That Mr. R. Patterson, Prof. Dickie, Prof. W. 
Thompson, and Mr. Hyndman, be a Committee to 
report on the Dredging in the North Coast of 
Treland ; with 20/. at their disposal. 

That Mr. G. Rennie, C.E., be requested to 
continue hiv Experiments on the production of 
Heat by Motion in Fluids: with 200. at his dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That Mr. James Thomson, C.E., be requested 
to continue his Experiments on the Measurement 
of the Discharge of Water; with 10. at his dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

The Recommendations not involving Grants of 
Money wer-. as follow :— 

Resolved, —That it is of great importance to the 
progress of Science that the Magnetic Observa- 
tions which have already added so much to our 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetism should be 
continued. That the influence of the Associa- 
tion will be well employed in attaining this object, 
and that it is desirable \to obtain the cooperation 
of the Royal Scciety. That a Committee be ap- 
pointed, consisting of the President, the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, and Major-General Sabine, to request, 
on the part of the British Association, the co- 
operation of the President and Council of the 

Royal Society, and to take in conjunction with 
them such steps as may appear necessary, includ- 
ing, if it be thought desirable, an application to 
Government. 

That Lord Wrottesley, Dr. Robinson, Mr. Osler, 
General Sabine, Mr. Welsh, Sir W. 8. Harris, 
and Dr. Whewell, be appointed a Committee to 
express to the Board of Trade the wish of the 
British Association that self-recording Anemometri- 
eal Instruments should be established on some of 
the islands in the Atlantic Ocean, in aid of the 
Meteorological Observations now being carried on 
on ship-board under the direction of the Meteoro- 
logical department of the Board of Trade. 

That application be made to Her Majesty's 
Government to send a vessel to examine and survey 
the entrance to the Zambesi River in South Africa, 
and to ascend the river as far as may be practi- 


be appointed a deputation to make the applica- 


tion :—The President, Sir R. I. Murchison, Sir H. | 
Rawlinson, General Sabine, Mr. Macgregor Laird. | 
That the President, the Lord Wrottesley, the | 


Right Hon. J. Napier, Dr. Robinson, and Major- 
General Sabine, be a Committee for the purpose of 
making application to the Government to send a 
vessel to the vicinity of Mackenzie River, to make 
a series of magnetic observations with special refe- 


rence to the determination of the laws now known | 


f. Kinahan, be a Committee to report on the to rule the magnetic storms. 





It having been found that the application of 
science to the improvement of steam-ships has been 
impeded by the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
data from the present registration, —Resolved, that 
a Committee, consisting of Admiral Moorsom, Mr. 
J. Scott Russell, Mr. J. E. M ‘Connell, Mr. Charles 
Atherton, Mr. William Fairbairn, Mr. J. Perry, 
Mr. Henry Wright, Mr. Henderson, be appointed 
and authorized to communicate, if necessary, with 
the Board of Trade on the subject. 

The following Requests for Reports and Re- 
searches were also made :— 

That Dr. Odling be requested to prepare a re- 
port on the recent progress of Organic Chemistry. 

That Prof. Haughton and Mr. David Forbes, 
F.G.5., be requested to furnish a report on the 
state of our knowledge of the Mineralogical and 
Chemical composition of Rocks of an Igneous 
origin. 

That Prof. Oldham be «requested to prepare a 
report on the state of our knowledge of the 
Geology of India. 

That Mr. A. H. Haliday, Prof. Kinahan, and 
Mr. Wright, be requested to prepare a Supple- 
ment to the Fauna of Ireland, comprising the 
additions made thereto since the report of the 
late Mr. William Thompson. 

That Mr. W. Andrews be requested to report on 
the Species of Fishes which occur on the West 
Coast of Ireland. 

That Mr. J. R. Green be requested to report on 
the present state of our knowledge of the Discoid 
Meduside of the British Seas. 

That Prof. Kinahan be requested to prepare a 
report on the Crustacea of Dublin Bay. 

That Mr. Oldham be requested to continue his 
Researches on Steam Navigation at Hull. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Oct. 5th—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Charles Drury, 
Esq., was elected a member, and H. W. Browne, 
Esq., proposed for admission. Mr. Newman ex- 
hibited a speeimen of Luphium oleus, found on the 
19th ult. in the portion of the old Croydon canal 
at Forest-hill: this species hitherto unrecorded as 
British, is a native of Southern Europe. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited A crolepia hetuletella, lately taken 
by Mr. Sang at Castle Eden. Mr. Smith ex- 
hibited three species of Ants new to this country— 
viz., Formica brunnea, taken by himself near 
Deal; Myrmica lippula, taken by Mr. Reading 
near Plymouth ; and Myrmica nitidula, found by 


| Mr. Waterhouse in the nests of Formica rufa, in 


the New Forest, and also at Weybridge. Mr. 
Janson exhibited a number of specimens of 
Drupta dentata, taken by Dr. Power and himself 
at Alverstoke, Hants. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited 
Thiasophila inquilina, Chlaenius Schrankii, Lyprus 
cylindrus, and Trechus longicornis, from the collec- 
tion of Dr. Power. Mr, Westwood exhibited a 
species of earwig, Forficula maritima, new to this 
country ; it had been found in great plenty on the 
coasts of Northumberland, by Messrs. Bold and 
Wailes. He also exhibited specimens of the venom- 
ous fly of Africa called ‘Tsetzee,’ brought home 
by Major Vardon. The Rev. Hamlet Clarke ex- 
hibited a fine series of Chrysomelide, being a por- 
tion of the collection recently made by him in the 
vicinity of Rio. Mr. Bond exhil a pair of ex- 
traordinary varieties of Apatura iris. Mr. Shepherd 
exhibited a specimen of Vellius dil 

Mr. Sealy in the New Forest, an 

of Quedius lateralis, found near 

Stevens read a portion of a 


| Mr. A. R. Wallace, dated Dob 
cable for navigation. That the following gentlemen | 


March 10, 1857, in which the writ iled the 
capture of many rare and beaut: . Mr 
Moore read a monograph of the Adolias, in 
which fifty-two species were included, of this 
number thirty were previously undescribed. 





Professor Hennessy. * On the Vertical Currents 
of the Atmosphere.” The anemoscope described by 
the author at the Cheltenham meeting of the Asso- 
ciation having been 2 modified, bas enabled 
him not only to observe the vertical direction of 
atmospheric currents, but also to compare the in- 
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tensity of the vertical with the horizontal force of 
such currents. This is done by observing the angle 
of inclination of a movable flange, which is turned 
by the vertical and horizontal components of the 
current until it is in equilibrium. By integrating 
the elements of these components at each side of 
the flange, it was easily shown that the horizontal 
force, multiplied by the tangent of the angle of in- 
clination, would give the vertical force of the wind, 
and that the absolute force would be found by mul- 
tiplying the horizontal force by the secant of the 
inclination. The vertical anemoscope might thus 
be usefully combined with one of the horizontal 
anemometers now in use in meteorological observa- 
tions. Among the general results of Professor 
Hennessy’s observations, it appears that the wind 
rarely blows in a perfectly horizontal direction. 
The deviations from that direction, although 
usually very small, are sometimes very remarkable, 
and follow each other in such a way, especially 
during strong breezes, as to indicate a species of 
undulatory motion in the wind. The force of the 
wind given by horizontal anemometers is thus 
almost always a little inferior to its actual inecha- 
nical energy. True vertical currents are sometimes 
indicated by the anemoscope when the flange 
points continuously and steadily in an upward or 
downward direction. This is usually observec 
when the air is otherwise in a comparatively calm 
state. The vertical ascending currents which have 
been long supposed to take place over the land 
during fine weather, in connexion with the pheno- 
mena of sea and land breezes, were often very dis- 
tinctly observed. The obvious connexion of verti- 
cal currents with changes of temperature and other 
atmospheric disturbances, points to the importance 
of observing them, as well as the horizontal move- 
ments of the air. 

Mr. John Pope Hennessy, of the Inner Temple, 
read a paper ‘On the Origin and Elimination of 
Euclid’s Reductio ad absurdum.’ He first pointed 
out the difference between direct and indirect de- 
monstration. The enunciation of every geometri- 
cal theorem is a conclusion. This conclusion may 
be proved in either of two ways: (1) either by the 
simple syllogistic method, or (2) bya combination 
of that method with the principle of opposition. 
Mr. Hennessy showed that every proposition which 
Euclid proves directly belongs to the first, and that 
every proposition proved indirectly belongs to the 
second class. The origin of the Reductio ad ab- 
surdum was thus resolved into the question, why 
the principle of logical opposition should be em- 
ployed in some cases and not in others. He 
showed that the necessity for calling in the aid of 
logical opposition depended on two abnormal con- 
ditions : (1) when any of the premises of an affirma- 
tave proposition are negative, and (2) when none of 
the premises of a negative proposition are negative. 
He then adverted to the number of indirect demon- 
strations which Euclid had left in the first six 
books of the Elements, and to the very small num- 
ber of these which succeeding geometers had 
altered. He concluded by submitting direct proofs 
of every proposition hitherto proved indirectly. 

Professor Hennessy read a portion of a letter 
addressed to him by the Rev. W. G. Penny, ‘On 
certain Planetary Perturbations, and on a New 
Perturbation of Encke’s Comet.’ It appears that 
there are in the motions of several of the planets 
inequalities arising from the product of the dis- 
turbing forces of two planets, which inequalities 
appear not to have been noticed hitherto, unless 
very lately, but which seem to be much larger than 
might have been expected, owing to the length of 
time during which they are accumulating. The 
most remarkable is one which exists in the motions 

_ of Mars and the Earth. Its period is about 1800 
years, or about twice that of the long inequality of 
Jupiter and Saturn. In the case of the Earth it 
appears to amount to about 7} seconds, and is 
owing to the product of the disturbing forces of 
Jupiter and Mars, and in the case of Mars it 
seems to amount tv about 45} seconds, and is 
owing to the product of the disturbing forces of 
Jupiter and the Earth. It arises from the fact, 


nearly equal to 8 times that of Mars minus 3 times 
that of Jupiter. Its value for the Earth is repre- 
sented by the following equation :—é0,—=7'293" sin 
(8nt—4ngt— 3n,t+ Se, — 4e, —3e,-4- 75°14’) ; and 
for Mars by the equation :—é0, = — 45°684" sin 
(Sngt—4n,t—3nt+-Se,—4e,—3e, + 73°°34’): where 
Ns, Ng, 2, are the mean motions of the Earth, 
Mars, and Jupiter. This inequality is remarkable 
as being, if the work is correct, larger, and in the 
case of Mars very considerably so, than any which 
arise from the simple perturbation of a single 
planet,—the largest hitherto known in the case of 
the Earth amounting to only 7°15", and in the 
case of Mars to 25°5". Also, there will be a cor- 
responding inequality in the motion of the Moon, 
which I have not yet examined, but which may 
perhaps, be sensible ; for, according to the inves- 
tigations of M. Hansen, the inequality in the 
motion of the Earth discovered by Prof. Airy, 
amounting to 2°04", with a period of 240 years, 
produces one of not Jess than 23" in the motion of 
the Moon,—so that, judging by analogy, there 
ought to be a sensible inequality in the present 
case also. Again, there seems to be an inequality 
in the motions of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, 
with a period of somewhat more than 1700 years, 
and amounting in the case of Jupiter to about 10", 
and in the case of Saturn to about 40", and in 
that of Uranus to 43". It arises from the fact, 
that 6 times the mean motion of Saturn is nearly 
equal to twice that of Jupiter plus 3 times that of 
Uranus. There are several others besides these of 
less importance, arising from the product of two 
disturbing forces ; and there is even one which 
results from the product of three forces, and 
appears to amount to nearly 7". There are 
also several inequalities of the same kind in some 
of the asteroids, which are very much larger than 
any in the motions of the principal planets; but 
as the theory of the asteroids is considered to be of 
comparatively little interest, I have not sent them. 
But the most remarkable inequality of all of this 
kind is one which exists in the motion of the comet 
of Encke, and which is due to the product of the 
disturbing forces of Jupiter and Saturn. The 
mean motion of this comet is very nearly equal to 
4 times that of Jupiter minus that of Saturn, or, 


F a—4n +n, . 
in other words, — ack Sis a very small quan- 


tity,—so that there will be a considerable inequa- 
lity of the form P sin (nt—4n,t-+-n,t+6), and also 
another of the form P’ sin (2nt—8n,t+-2n,t-+-6’). 
This latter term, I find, appears to account for at 
least a very considerable part of the remarkable 
acceleration which has been observed in the mean 
motion of this comet ; but owing to peculiar diffi- 
culties which beset the question, I am not able to 
say whether it accounts for the whole of it or not. 
There will also be a remarkable inequality, arising 
from a similar cause, in the motions of all the 
comets of short period whose elements are given 
by Sir J. Herschel in his ‘Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. 

M. Léon Foucault, ‘On a new Polarizer, 
resulting from a Modification of the Prism of 
Nicol.’—When it is proposed to polarize in a com- 
plete manner a pencil of white light, the best means 
is to recur to the prism of Nicol; but if a pencil of 
a certain volume is to be acted on,—from four to 
five centimetres diameter, for example,—the prism 
of Nicol becomes expensive and difficult to realize, 
on account of the scarcity of the beautiful speci- 
mens of the spar of Iceland. The cut adopted 
for the construction of the prism of Nicol entails 
necessarily a great cost of material. To have the 
prism entire, a crystal of spar is required, whose 
longitudinal ridges are at least equal to three times 
one of the equal sides which terminate the bases. 
The piece is then cut from angle to obtuse angle by 
an inclined plane of 38 degrees on the plane of 
their bases, and perpendicular to that of their little 
diagonals. The two surfaces thus obtained are 
polished and glued together with balsam of Canada, 





-—which correspond with the direction of the limits 
according to which the ordinary and extraordinary 
ray is transmitted. These bands comprise an angu- 
lar space of 32 degrees, which makes of the prism 
of Nicol an analyzer, applicable in all cases where 
the inclination of the ray which it is desired to 
observe simultaneously does not exceed 32 degrees, 
But this angular extent of the field of polarization, 
which is sought for in the prism of Nicol, con- 
sidered as analyzer, no longer presents the same 
interest when the apparatus is to fill the part of 
simple polarizer; for then the action desired to be 
produced acts only, in general, on a pencil of light 
nearly parallel; so that there will be an advantage, 
in similar circumstances, in increasing the extent of 
the transverse dimension of the prism, even when 
the consequence would be a certain reduction in the 
extent of the angular field of polarization. Re 
flecting on the data of the question, I have in effect 
discovered that we can modify the prism of Nicol 
in its cut, so as to diminish considerably the length 
without injury to its character of polarizer. I take 
then a parallelopiped of spar, whose longitudinal 
ridges equal only five quarters of one of* the sides 
of the bases. An inclined section of 59 degrees on 
the plane of the bases, and the new surfaces being 
polished, I put the two pieces in their natural posi- 
tion without fastening them, taking care to preserve 
between the new surfaces a little space, where the 
air penetrates, and which, with the proper inc- 
dence, determines the entire reflexion of the ordi- 
nary ray. Looking through a rhomb thus prepared 
—in other respects mounted like a prism of Nico 
—there is still discovered an angular field of polar. 
ization; but the index of refraction of air being 
considerably below those of the two rays propa 
gated by the spar, complete polarization only takes 
place in an extent of eight degrees, and the field it 
presents is found comprised between two red bands. 
The new combination, then, does not fulfil the con- 
ditions necessary to the formation of a good ans- 
lyzer; but when it is only required to polarize a 
pencil of solar light, whose extreme rays have an 
inclination but of half a degree, the prism, with 
the thin stratum of air and its eight degrees of 
field, more than suffices to polarize all the elements 
of such a pencil. This kind of polarizer is even in 
some respects preferable to the prism of Nicol, 
provided that the reflexion of the ordinary ray 
takes place under an incidence which sends it back 
almost normally to the intersection of its two lateral 
faces; this ray has no tendency to issue by the 
base and confound itself, as in the prism of Nicol, 
with the extraordinary ray. Also, when the mate- 
rial of spar is very pure, it accomplishes the ex- 
tinction of the pencil produced by an analyzer ina 
complete manner on the whole extent of the trans- 
mitted pencil. It is likely that in cases where the 
prism of Nicol is employed as polarizer, the new 
form will be preferred, since it produces an effect 
more complete, at the same time economizing nearly 
two-thirds of the mass of spar. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. . 
Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—R. 8. Literature, 2 p.m..—(Professor Christmas 00 the 

Historical Dramas of Shakspeare—Coriolanus.) __ 
Wednesday. - Geological, § p.m.—(1. On the Correlation of the 

Triassic and Permian Rocks of tl.e Odenwald, Schwarawald, 

and Central England. By E. Hull, Esq., F.G.8.—2. On the 

Extinct Volcanves of Victoria, Australia. Ky R. Brough 

Smyth, Esq., F.G.8.) ; 
Thursday.—Linnzan,8 p.m.—(Professor Huxley on the Generation 

of Aphides ; Mr. Couch on a Species of Phyllosoma.) 

Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 








To CorrESPONDENTS—T.L,,8.8.K., V.,R.R., N.B.—receives. 





(ApveRTISEMENT.]—FALL OF DELHI.—PLAN OF THE piel] 
OF DELHI GRATIS. — This day each copy of the pee roe 
will be accompanied with a plan of the City of Delhi, unl a 
with the Atlas. To prevent the possibility of disappointment ore 
s quent upon the enormous sale of the Dispatch, those Lae that 
desirous of possessing the Dispatch Coloured Alas are informe iy 
should the newspaper be out of print, with which any De ait 
Map has been presented, such Map may always be oa srg 
the paper for the current, or any future week. Either of the 
patch Atlas Maps will be forwarded gratis with the Pee by 
price of the Dispatch is, unstamped, 5d.; stamped (to g0 y 





when a parallelopiped thus prepared is placed on 
a bottom uniformly lighted. 
the piece, a field of polarization is seen contained 





that 4 times the mean motion of the Earth is very 





between two curved bands—one red, the other blue, 


On looking through | 


post,) 6d. The Friday Evening Euition may be received == 
most distant parts of the Kingdom on Saturday morning. piel 
received by all Newsagents, and at the Office, 159, Lites cord 
Newsagents throughout the kingdom are requested to Doable 
their names and addresses, when specimens of the splendid now 
Map (Coloured) of Asia will be forwarded, Portfolios are 
ready, price 3s. 6d., 4s,, and upwards. 
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OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








PROPOSED NEW WORK BY 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 





To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


or, 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. 


An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
‘amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus. 


At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr. Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia.’ 


Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Algx desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- 
ressor Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovett Regvez, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, as no advancement can be 
made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration,— until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 





LoveLL Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


x + 
pest STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 

A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
a for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 

ouse. 
Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

*“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
— family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds."— 

TLAS. 

“Asa cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”"—Guarpian. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution,and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Euinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 592 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverpoot Courier. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE ,COM- 
PANY,1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstiTuTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Veputy-Chairman. 

One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fitths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of protits for the five years termi- 
nating Jannary 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
11, 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 21, 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 1638/. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Patl Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 





j 
Dateof | Amountof | Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. | Additions to as on after Death. 

| Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
£ s. d. Za a. £ s. da. 
| ee ra 523 16 0 114 5 0 1638 1 0 
Ce 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830. 2 « 241 12 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1635. 2. 6 185 3 0 $817 0 1274 0 0 
1810... | 123.15 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
a 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850. 2. 6 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855... 6 — 15 00 1015 9 O 











And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in i861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


——___. 


HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st 


December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s.9d., 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO PLacE, Patt Matt, Lonron, S.W. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 


¢By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 








Now ready, 10s, 6d., with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH CRUSTACEA, com- 


prising a Familiar Account of their Classification and 


Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


he STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. Established 1825. Constituted by special Acts 
of Parliament. The Directors request attention to the close of 
the books for the present year, on the 15th of November next, 
with reference to the advantage of effecting assurances before 
that date. 
‘The Sixth Division of Profits will be in 1860, and the fund to be 
dividea will be derived from the profits which may have arisen 
between 155 and 1860. 
Those persons who effect assurances before 15th November, 
1857, will participate in the division of 186, securing four years’ 
bonus, while they will be entitled to the division in 165 to rank 
for nine years ; in 1870 for fourteen years; and so on, their claim 
increasing at each quinquennial period. 
The mode of division is essentially tontine, and the Directors 
confidently assert that no life assurance institution holds out 
greater advantages than the Standard to persons who, looking 
forward to long life, effect assurances for the benefit of their 
families. 
The Company’s large accumulated funds are investedin the 
security of land and Government Securities. Its income con- 
siderably exceeds a quarter ofa million sterling, and during the 
last TEN YEARS ALONE 8390 policies have been issued by the Com- 
pany, covering assurances exceeding in amount four and a half 
millions sterling. 
Governor.— His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENS- 
BERRY. 
Derury Governor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ELGIN 

and KINCARDINE. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp. 
The Right Honourabie the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
Orpinary Directors. 

JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq., Austin Friars. 

ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3, Billiter Court. 

JOHN SCOTT, Esq., 4, Hyde Park Street. 

Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, C.B. 

FRANCIS LE BRETON, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. 

JOHN H. PLOWES, Esq., 64, Broad Street. 

JOHN LINDSAY, Esq.,7, Portman Square. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res, Sec. 

London, 82, King William Street, City. 
Edinburgh, 2, George Street ( Head ottice). 
Dublin, 06, Upper Sackville Street. 
Agents in most towns of importance"throughout the kingdom. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep IN THE Koyat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH 8HE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 

TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 

RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much larger 
quanties than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Hritain and 
Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their mode of pre- 
paration. 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested by 
its extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, by numerous spontaneous testimoniais from distinguished 
members of the Facuity and scientific chemists of European repu 
tation, and since its introduction into this country, by the marked 
ress With which it has been prescribed by the Medical Pro- 
fession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oi] had 
been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced almost imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 








OPINION OF 
C,RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq.,M.D.,F.R.C.P.E. 


Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author of 
“* Essays ou Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your 
Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who 
consider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinus of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smailer 
dose is sufficient.” 


Sold onty in Imrerrar. Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d., Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENTINE, by most 
respectable Chemists in the Country. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


These wonderful productions have now become so appre- 
ciated in every part of the worlu, that they form a complete 
household treasure ; the worst cuses of ulcers, wounds, and every 
variety of skin disease, for which so many remedies have been 
without effect, readily succumb to their power ; they act so mira- 
culously upon the system as to be considered a complete phenomena 
in the healing art. For this reason they are advocated by all 
mocern practitioners, after everything else has proved unsuc- 
cessful. " 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, ana 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A 








Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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ROUTLEDGE AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Popular Manuals. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 
In fep. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half bound, 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDI. 
CINE AND SURGERY. ByJ.H.WALSH. With 
Numerous Illustrations, and 16 large Engravings, 
printed in Colours by Evans. 


the above, in fep. 8vo, 10s. 6d. half 
bound, 
A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY (The Fifth Thousand.) By J. H. WALSH, and 


a Committee of Ladies. Illustrated with Numcrous 
Engravings. 


Uniform with 


Uniform with the above Two Works, in fep. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
half bound, 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. By STONEHENGE, (The Seventh Thou- 
sand.) Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


In One volume, feap. 8vo, price, 5s. half-bound. 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPER ; being 
Practical Advice for Purchasing the Supplies of the 
House, and for Brewing, Baking, Preserving, and 
Pickling at Home, with Directions for the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy, Poultry-Yard, Laundry, and Cellar, 
By J. H. WALSH, and a Committee of Ladies. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. 


Price 2s. cloth lettered, 


THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF CO- 
LOUR, and their application to the Fine Arts of | 
Painting, Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, 
Tapestry and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, 
Paper Staining, Printing, eyo Landscape, and 
Flower Gardening. By M. E EVREUL, Director | 
of the Dye Works of the Gobelins, Translated by 
JOHN SPANTON. Illustrated with Designs. 





“Every one whose business has anything to do with the | 
arrangement of colours should possess this book. Its value | 
has been universally acknowledged, having been translated | 
into various languages, although but recently into our | 
own,” 


In post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE MICROSCOPE; its History, Con- 


struction, and Applications. By JABEZ HCGG. A 
New Edition, entirely Re-written, with New Llustra- 
tions, 


In fep. 8vo, Twopence, 96 pp.; or Free by Post, 
Yhreepence, 

ROUTLEDGE AND CO.S DETAILED 
CATALOGUE OF ALL THEIR PUBLICATIONS 
IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
THE DRAMA, JUVENILE WORKS, AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

















Illustrated Books. 


Price 21s., cloth gilt and gilt edges; or, morocco elegant, 
fully gilt, or antique plain, £1. 11s. 6d. to £2 2s, various 
styles. 

THE HOME AFFECTIONS. Portrayed 
by the Poets. Selected and Edited by CHARLES 
MACKAY. With One Hundred Original Designs by 

Alfred Elmore, R.A. A. Madot. 

F. 8. Pickersgill, R.A, J. Allon Pasquier, 

J. E, Millais, R. A. Birket Foster. 

John Tenniel. S. Read. 

John Absolon. James Godwin. 

E. Duncan, J. Sleigh. 

George Thomas, G. Dodgson, 

John Gilbert. H. Weir. 

F. W. Topham. | Alexander Johnstone. 
Elaborately Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


In square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
THE MINSTREL. By James Berartiz. 


Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with Thirty-three 
Designs by Birket Foster, elaborately Engraved by 
Dalziel Brothers. 


In square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and zilt edges, 
COMUS. By Joun Mitton. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, with Designs by Corbould, 
Pickersgill, Foster, Harrison Weir, and Carrick, 

Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. [Karly in November. 


In square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT, 
BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. By HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, with Thirty-five Designs by John Gilbert, 
Engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 
In square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. Elegantly printed on tinted 
paper, with Thirty-five Designs, by the first Artists, 
Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 


In square Svo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
EVANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. By 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Elegantiy 
printed on a tinted paper, with Thirty Designs by John 
Gilbert, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


PICTURE FABLES. By Orro Sprcx- 
TER. With Rhymes by HEY. Elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, with One Hundred exquisite Designs by 
a Speckter, elaborately Engraved by Dalziel 
3rothers, 


In small quarto, price One Guinea, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Elegantly printed on a Tinted Paper, with One Hundred 
Designs by John Gilbert, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 
and a Steel Portrait by Laurence. 


In small quarto, price One Guinea, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 

THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, 
and elegantly printed on a tinted paper, with One Hun- 
dred Designs by Millais, Tenniel, Pickersgill, Duncan, 
Harding, Birket Foster, Corbould, Gilbert, &c, &e, En- 
graved by Dalziel Brothers, 








By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
In post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 8s, 64, 
TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS, 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
Illustrated with Elegant Designs by the best Artists, 


B y the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

In feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d., or with gilt edges, 43, 

7 yr Aa A yy Py yXT 

al 4 

MY FEATHERED FRIENDS: 

Containing Anecdotes of Bird Life, more especially 

Vultures, Hawks, Magpies, Rooks, Crows, Ravens, 
rots, Humming Birds, Ostriches, &e. &. 


With Illustrations by Harrison WErR. 


Sporting in South Africa. 
In medium Svo, cloth extra, 
SPORTING SCENES AMONGST THE 
KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY CAPTAIN DRAYSON, R.A. 
Illustrated with Engravings by Harrison WEIR, printed 


in Colours, 
[Early in November, 


Macfarlane’s British India. 


NEW EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE TAKING 
OF DELHI. 


In post S8vo, price 5s., cloth extra, 
MACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


With a New Map, expressly Drawn for this Work, and New 
Illustrations. 

This Standard Work, of which two large Editions have 
been sold, is now republished, with the addition of the 
History of India to the Present Date, and the Sepoy Mutiny 
to the Fall of Delhi. 


Sheldon Chadwick’s New Volume. 
In feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
POEMS OF LIFE, &c. 
BY SHELDON CHADWICK, 
‘Author of “The Paradise of Passion,” &c. 


“Mr. Chadwick’s Pocms have the true essential of vitality, 
they throb with the living fire of thought, and are a mined 


wealth which will amply repay perusal,”—Critic, 


Early in November will be published, in royal 8vo, price 1Ss. cloth, extra gilt, Volume I. of 


ROUTLEDGE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON, and Illustrated by JOHN GILBERT. 


*,* Routledge’s Shakespeare will be complete in Three Volumes. 


It is now being published in Monthly Shilling Parts. Three Hundred Original 


Illustrations by Joun GiLBeErt, Engraved by DauziEu Brothers, are in Volume 1 


LONDON 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET; AND BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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London. Printed for Loyel] Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood. in >the Couney of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Strect, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his OSice, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturpay, October 31, 1857. 











